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BEHIND 
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VER try to hit a winged meteor with a flight pattern as unpredictable as that of a 

bat? Our cover hunter is about to try it. But while he’s pondering such problems as 
elevation and lead on that pair of mourning doves, the targets are probably going to evade 
him no matter how fast his reactions. 


Missing, however, is the rule rather than the exception in dove hunting. A survey last 
year indicates it takes an average of five shells to bag one dove. And that’s one good 
reason why ammunition manufacturers love dove hunters. It’s also a good reason why most 
hunters consider dove hunting the most challenging sport in the country. No American 
game bird presents a faster, trickier target than does the mourning dove which at times 
can skyrocket through the airways at over 70 miles per hour. 


Perhaps the most surprising aspect of this kind of hunting, however, is that it draws 
more participants than most people realize. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, in fact, 
rates the mourning dove as America’s number one game bird. It is the only species which 
breeds in every state and last year hunters spent 11 million dollars in taking 19 million 
of the bronzed bullets—a higher bag than that registered on any other kind of game. 
Nobody knows exactly how many dove hunters there are. The greatest number are found 
in the southern states but the sport is rapidly gaining in popularity further north. 


Dove hunting can roughly be divided two ways—jump shooting (such as that portrayed 
on this month’s front cover) or pass shooting. In the South and West most of the gunning 
is “pass shooting” around grain fields or waterholes. The hunters merely sit or stand 
around until the birds fly in to eat or drink. Jump shooting, which probably is more 
common in Pennsylvania, is characterized by walking through corn fields (and please ask 
permission of the farmer first, especially if the corn has not been harvested) and taking 
the birds on the rise. In some areas, a day’s hunt requires a combination of both since 
the birds normally do not make the long flights to feed and water during the middle of 
the day. 


Come September and the first hint of frost, the first faint waves of migrating doves, 
and the age-old urge to find fun and sport afield, an ever increasing number of Penn- 
sylvanians go forth in search of these tricky and tasty targets. In so doing, they are per- 
haps recapturing some of the thrills enjoyed by their pioneer ancestors. But unlike the 
passenger pigeon hunted by those early-day Americans, the mourning dove is in no 
danger of being eliminated from the hunting scene. Strict regulations (which this year 
prohibit the dove hunting before noon) insure adequate sport without danger to the 
breeding stock. And most of all, here’s a bird that is just too darned hard to hit for 
the average hunter to score consistently. 
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Respect Private Property-- 
Save Public Hunting 


_ the days when Boone trod the “dark and _ bloody 
ground” of Kentucky, Americans have hunted wild game 
secure in the knowledge that the shy whitetail, the cunning 
quail and the noble wild turkey belonged to those skilled 
enough to take them. In sharp contrast to the feudal pattern 
in Europe, the people owned the game and hunting was—and 
is—a public privilege. 

There are many problems facing hunting’s future—fire, care- 
less gun handling, public support of conservation laws to name 
a few—but the heart of the decent hunter’s problem is and will 
be the fact that his heritage of public hunting takes place today 
on private land, And flagrant trespass, damage to property, 
insolence and ingratitude on the part of a minority of hunters 
have led tens of thousands of landowners to hoist signs for- 
bidding trespass for outdoor enjoyment. 

There is no quick solution to this problem, Any lasting solu- 
tion involves education, example and aroused public opinion— 
in short, a unified, well planned and vigorously conducted pro- 
gram to improve the standard of hunter conduct. 

The Izaak Walton League has just designed such a program. 
It is being called “Hunt America Time” and is actually three 
things. 

First, it is a season when millions of Americans turn to the 
autumn-tinted fields and woodlands with the instinct of a 
pioneer people. 

Second, it is a program—an outdoor education program—aimed 
at publicizing the threats to hunting’s future. 

Finally, and most important—it is a pledge offered to America’s 
hunters to prove, by signing and observing it, their ability to 
control abuses of the privilege of hunting. They are being asked 
to pledge—1. To be law abiding; 2. To respect the rights and 
property of others; 3. To be careful with fire and firearms. 

The Hunt America Time program is designed to aid the 
nation’s hunters to do their job. Vigorous action CAN solve 
the problem. Landowners CAN admit hunters to their lands 
(at their own discretion, of course) IF the hunters of the nation 
unite to damn the arrogant and careless hunter for the slob he 
is, and establish by actual performance their fitness to inherit 
and maintain the great tradition of public hunting in America. 

—Frank Gregg, Executive Director, IWLA 
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Meet Our Newest Game Bird 


7. MOST gunners September is 
just another month standing be- 
tween them and the opening day of 
“hunting season,” but to the dove 
hunters in our state the ninth month 
IS hunting season. Let the others 
await the frost on the pumpkin. 
These fellows get their kicks while 
goldenrod still blooms in the fence- 
rows and trees still wear their sum- 
mer greenery. . 

It was not always thus. As recently 
as 1944 the mourning dove enjoyed 
year ‘round protection in Pennsyl- 
vania. With the first open season in 
1945, though, our hunters learned 
what sportsmen south of the Mason 
Dixon Line had long been aware 
of—that the mourner was a first rate 
game bird. As a result dove hunting 
has become one of the Keystone 
State’s fastest growing sports—in fact, 
since that first opener the annual 
bag has more than tripled. 

The mourning dove claims the 
distinction of being the only game 
bird that nests in all the states of the 
Union. Furthermore, with the exter- 
mination of the passenger pigeon it 
has become the sole surviving mem- 
ber of the wild pigeon family in 
Pennsylvania. Smaller and daintier 
than the domestic pigeon it neverthe- 
les retains many of the family char- 
acteristics in its manner of flight, the 
fleshy membrane over the nostrils, 


the prominent bare eye-ring, and the 
jerky walking gait. However, the 
small head, long, slim tail, and 
pointed wings give it a streamlined 
appearance that is uniquely its own. 

In coloring the modestly-hued 
mourning dove is no less pleasing to 
the eye than more brilliantly colored 
birds. The upperparts are a soft 
grayish brown, flecked with irregular 
dark spots on the wings. The crown 
is gray and the long wing feathers 
are dusky with whitish edges. In 
flight the white tips and black sub- 
terminal bands of the gray tail 
feathers are revealed. The under- 
parts blend smoothly from rosy tan 
on the chest to buffy on the belly. 
The flanks are gray. An iridescent 
patch adorns the sides of the neck of 
the male, while both sexes sport a 
small black spot beneath the ear. 

The mourning dove is by nature a 
quiet bird. However, in the spring 
his fancy turns (like that of the 
young man) to thoughts of you-know- 
what, and his serenade can be heard 
at any hour of the day. No bird’s 
song is more distinctive than the soft, 
melancholy coo-aah-coo, cooo, cooo of 
the mourning dove. The old folks 
say he’s “calling for rain,” but we 
know better than that—and so does 
his girl friend. 

As befits so gentle a fellow, the 
dove’s courtship consists chiefly of 
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billing and caressing, to the accom. 


paniment of muffled coos that are in-f 





telligible only to a lady dove. Hel) 
executes an exaggerated flight that} 
is thought to be a courtship display,f 


and is occasionally seen in a half.§ 


hearted strut, but he can hardly be 
called a show-off. 


That his love is of the old-fash.> 


ioned variety can be attested by the 
fact that he retains the same mate 
throughout the long nesting season, 
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even though several different brood >> 


are hatched and reared. That doesn't? 


sound too impressive, even in this 
age of short-term marriages, but 
among birds it’s pretty unusual. 


Nest building is a cooperative 


undertaking—the male carrying the} 


nesting material and the female do- 
ing the actual building. Only a few 
hours of each day are devoted to 
constructing the nest. Anyone look: 
ing at the structure would suspect that 
either the birds were quick to tire, 
or that they just ran out of time, 
for it is invariably a flimsy platform 
of barely enough small sticks, root- 


lets, and weed stalks to keep thef 


two white eggs from falling through 
to the ground below. As a rule it is 
placed on a horizontal tree limb 
from five to thirty feet high, but 
I’ve found them on the ground as 
well. Several years ago I discovered 
one perched precariously on a slender 
sapling that had been bent to the 
ground like a croquet arch by a 
falling tree. 

Both sexes take turns incubating. 
Frequently a dove with young will 
attempt to lead a person away from 
the nest by feigning injury. To the 
uninitiated the poor, stricken bird 
fluttering on the ground just out of 
reach becomes the most desirable 
object on earth. That he is being 
made a fool of by a feathered will- 
o-the-wisp never enters his mind until 


the clever mother, satisfied with the | 
distance between the intruder and | 
her nestlings, miraculously recovers |) 


and flies away. 
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The young doves are fed by re- 
gurgitation, their first meals consist- 
ing of “pigeon’s milk,” a _ fluid 
secreted in the crop of both parents. 
Poking their bills into the corners 
of the parent’s mouth the squabs 
grimly endure the jerking and bobb- 
ing motions that precede the actual 
flow of the liquid to enjoy the re- 
fuelling that follows. By utilizing 
both sides of the parent bird’s mouth 
both nestlings can be fed simul- 
taneously. As the squabs grow older 


| the pigeon’s milk is gradually sup- 
| planted by partially digested seeds, 


and by the time they leave the nest 
their diet is identical to that of 
adult birds. 


Like the young of so many pretty 
birds baby doves are incredibly ugly. 
Their bills are huge and bulbous. 
A wrinkled patch of bare skin sur- 
rounds their eyes and ears, and from 
one end to the other their shapeless 
bodies are clothed in unattractive 
white fuzz. 


Fortunately they grow rapidly and 
change for the better. At the age 
of ten days most of their pin feathers 
have blossomed forth as genuine 
feathers, and in a few more days 
they will have left the nest. The 
body feathers are colored much like 


§ those of the adults except that they 


are edged in white or cream. But 
that horrible beak! As a lingering 
vestige of adolescence it is surely 
the columbine equivalent of acne 
or tooth braces. 

Within the next few months the 
light-edged feathers are entirely re- 
placed by the adult plumage. Among 


' the last juvenal feathers to be 
/ moulted are the primary coverts that 
_ cover the bases of the outermost 


flight feathers. Hunters can sort out 


_ their bag according to age by ex- 
' amining these coverts. If any light- 
' edged ones remain the bird is a 
> young one. 


There is good reason to believe 


» that early hatchlings might mate and 
' Tear their own squabs late in the 
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WAITE-VIPPED PRIMARY COVERTS 
INDICATE YOUNG B/RP 


same nesting season. Doves frequently 
lay their first set of eggs as early as 
the middle of April and the last set 
months later. For instance, .a nest I 
once found on the ninth of Septem- 
ber contained two half-grown squabs. 
As autumn approaches the birds 
can be observed in ever increasing 
numbers. Family groups and small 
flocks dot utility wires all over the 
countryside. Nevertheless, the hunter 
can ill afford to be haphazard in his 
selection of hunting territory. Cover 
is of no consideration, for doves want 
none of it, but food is another mat- 
ter. Because they eat little but weed 
seeds and waste grains they should be 
sought where such fare is available. 
Look for them where there is plenty 
of bare ground, for a dove’s small 
feet and short legs are not built for 
scratching in the leaves or clambering 
over luxuriant ground cover. Corn 
fields, especially the old-fashioned 
and hard-to-find cut and shocked va- 
riety are good because of both the 
weed seeds and the fallen grains of 
corn. Fields where soy beans, buck- 
wheat, wheat, or the seeds of various 
grasses can be found are also high on 
the dove’s Duncan Hines list. 
Hunting doves in such places is 
largely a matter of walking them up 


and taking your shots as they flush, 
However, if you don’t take kindly to 
so much leg work there are other 
effective methods. One is to take ad. 
vantage of their habit of flocking to 
certain drinking places at a particu- 
lar time of the day—usually in the 
late afternoon. Some hunters hide at 
the water hole and take the birds as 
they come in, but pass shooting along 
the flight lanes offers even sportier 
shooting. The same type gunning can 
be had near the places where the 
doves come for gravel. 

For all his apparent frailty the 
mourning dove can be mighty hard 
to kill. Whatever gun you use be sure 
it throws an ample pattern at the 
ranges over which you are shooting. 
As to shot sizes, 71/4’s seem to be the 
most popular with 8's sometimes fa- 
vored for close range jump shooting. 

But before you can think of killing 
this bird you’ve got to hit him. The 


novice soon learns that his speedy ap- 


pearance is not misleading. The 
downward stroke of the wings is 
quick and hard, each beat impelling 
the body forward with a noticeable 
shove. Scooting along on those whist- 
ling pinions at speeds in excess of 
forty miles per hour makes over-lead- 
ing highly improbable. 

Any way you take him the mourn- 
ing dove is no pushover. He’s got 
speed and he’s got maneuverability. 
What’s more, his flight is strangely 
deceptive. There must be something 
about long-tailed birds that makes it 
difficult to judge their range and 
speed. I’ve seen crossing ringnecks 
make crackshots look like amateurs— 
and for every time a ringneck does it 
a dove can do it twice. 

That’s as it should be, too. Make 
dove hunting too easy and we'd be 
spending our September days twid- 
dling our thumbs and waiting for the 
frost to appear on the pumpkin. 





Hunting With A Bow 


By Fred 


T HAS been often said that still- 

hunting is the only sportsmanlike 
way of hunting large game animals. 
In view of the long odds against the 
bowman, however, no method short 
of “shining” (using lights to sight 
deer) could fairly be called unsports- 
manlike. True, station-hunting re- 
duces those odds as compared with 
stillhunting, but stillhunting is the 
most interesting of all methods. 


Bear 


Hunting technique is more or less 
the same regardless of what species 
of game you are hunting, although 
the nature of the country and cli- 
matic . conditions will influence 
methods somewhat. 

Whether hunting moose in British 
Columbia, elk in Wyoming, or white- 
tails in Maine, the problem is to get 
within shooting distance of game. 
This, in the case of the archer-hunter, 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Fred Bear was born on a farm near 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, March 5, 
1901. His father, Mr. Harry Bear, 
still lives in the state, residing now 
in Carlisle. While in his teens Fred 
was apprenticed to a pattern maker 
and when still a young man moved 
to Detroit where there was a demand 
for this type of skill. 


For many years Fred’s recreational 
time has been devoted to testing his 
new ideas in archery tackle in the 
various game habitats of this con- 
tinent and abroad. His success in this 
field is attested to by the fact that 
to date he has accounted for over 50 
head of big game, including such 
species as Yukon grizzly bear, British 
Columbia stone sheep, Wyoming elk 
and African damalisque. 





requires the use of the combined 
methods of stillhunting and stalking. 

In hunting big game, three general 
methods are used: 


1. Stillhunting 

2. Stalking 

3. Standing (picking a spot and 
staying on it) 


Stillhunting simply means going 
carefully through the woods where 
game can reasonably be expected and 
keeping on until it is sighted. If hunt- 
ing with a rifle one is then (vision in 
the woods being limited) probably 
within accurate shooting distance. 


When hunting with a bow, how. 
ever, one will seldom come upon 
game within shooting range and is 
therefore faced with the problem of 
stalking to within shooting distance. 
So in hunting with a bow one is 
really not only stillhunting, but stalk- 
ing as well and the term “stillhunt- 
ing” combines both methods. 


Standing consists of taking up a 
Station within shooting distance of a 
runway, game trail or feeding ground 
and just staying there. 


Where to Hunt 
Lacking experience in recognizing 
where game can be found, the hunter 
will save himself much time and dis- 
appointment by hiring a guide or 
making inquiries of the natives of 
the area. 


Any large game country has heavier 
concentrations of animals in some 
sections than in others. This is due 
to several things. Great portions of 
otherwise good cover may not furnish 
suitable food. Also, the fact that 
game was in one locality last week 
does not necessarily mean that it will 
be there this week. 

For instance, in the scrub oak coun- 
try of the north and northeast sec- 
tions of the United States, deer some- 
times feed on acorn from early fall 
until late into the winter, often dig- 
ging through a foot of snow to un- 
cover them, On the other hand, in 
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seasons when the acorn crop is poor, 
the deer may consume the available 
supply within a week or two, Under 
those conditions it would obviously 
be a waste of time to hunt the oak 
regions. 

The point is this. Do not set out to 
watch a runway on the first day in 
the woods. Explore the country first, 
look for fresh tracks, not old ones, 
and also whatever feeding signs can 
be found. 


It may be necessary to devote sev- 
eral days to this activity but it will be 
time well spent. After these prelim- 
inaries one can be reasonably sure 
that he is stillhunting or taking a 
stand where deer are known to be. 


At certain times the bucks are not 
with the greatest concentration of 
deer and here the hunter is cautioned 
against spending too much time still- 
hunting in sections where only does 
and fawns are seen. Look for small 
trees and bushes with bark skinned 
off by bucks rubbing their antlers, or 
watch for places where they have 
pawed the ground to ascertain if 
there are any bucks around. 


After a hunting spot has been 
settled upon, the matter of how to 
hunt will be governed partly by the 
density of the brush and cover. Some 
areas are entirely too dense for still- 
hunting even when the footing has 
been made comparatively quiet by re- 
cent rains. Also, in scrub oak country 
especially, it is often unadvisable to 
stillhunt except during or immedi- 
ately after a hard rain, because the 
thick carpet of dry leaves makes it 
practically impossible to move quietly. 

Whenever a noiseless approach is 
impossible the most _ satisfactory 
method of hunting with a bow is to 
find a good location where game is 
likely to pass and stay there. 

The problem for the new bow- 
hunter is to know what to look for. 
He naturally expects to see the whole 
animal standing clearly in sight but 
that is not usually the case. He must 
learn to look for and recognize off- 


color spots among the trees or brush. 
A patch of red or brown might be 
part of a deer’s body or neck. Or a 
slender strip of white could be the 
inside of a leg. An ear or an antler, 
or just the flick of a tail should com- 
mand the sharpest attention. Odd 
shapes should be considered, too. The 
log that is rounded on one end may 
be a deer. 

During the first few days in the 
woods the hunter will be slow to dis- 
tinquish ordinary objects from those 
that are actually game. He will lose 
much time and probably overlook 
some good opportunities. After a few 
days, however, he will become more 
expert and will not often expect an 
entirely open view of the animal; 


BUCK RUBS are good indications of the 
presence of antlered deer. Small trees and 
saplings are used in early fall to rub off the 
velvet. 

Photo by Don Heintzelman. 
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perhaps nothing more than the high- 
lights of his antlers or the reflection 
of his shiny hair under certain light 
conditions. 


Stands or Blinds 


Early morning, late afternoon or 
evening are the best times to hunt. 
Whenever possible the stand or blind 
should be prepared in advance. For a 
stand, condition the ground under- 
foot by scraping out all leaves, twigs 
and sticks so that a turn can be made 
quietly for a shot in any direction. 


Sometimes it is advisable to erect 
some sort of a blind to help conceal 
the hunter. However, do not be too 
elaborate about it. Above all, do not 
import any foreign material. In other 
words, don’t make a blind of cedar 
in a patch of scrub oak. It must be 
remembered that game lives ’by being 
unfailingly alert to its surroundings. 


A great many hunters prefer the 
station method of shooting regardless 
of circumstances. If this type of hunt- 
ing is planned, prepare a series of 
stations before hand, if possible, in 
likely looking spots where deer are 
known to travel. Do not make the 
mistake of locating stations on game 
trails simply because the trails look 
well travelled, unless there are un- 
mistakable signs of fresh tracks in 
them. These are often just summer 
trails and it is not unusual for them 
to be abandoned for weeks at a time 
in the fall or winter. 


Don’t waste time at waterholes, 
streams, lakes or salt licks unless signs 
and tracks show they are being used. 
Deer sometimes go for days without 
visiting a watering place during the 
fall or winter. 

Occasionally a number of runways 
or trails lead through a narrow neck 
of swamp or out of a timbered area 
and may spread over a space from 
one to three hundred yards wide. 
Such spots are known as crossings. 

While the limited range of the 
bow cannot command that much area, 
deer can sometimes be directed to 
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within bow range by a — of paper 
or a jacket placed on a limb or stump 
or some of the trails farthest away. 
Do not be surprised when the best 
trails of this year prove worthless 
next year. Feeding conditions deter. 
mine where the animals travel. 


Give a favorite station a days rest} 


occasionally, Deer are alarmed when 
a particular area is continually 
scented and will avoid it temporarily. 

Station hunting in wooded country 
is, for the bow and arrow hunter, 
without a doubt the most productive 
of all methods. However, it calls for 
unlimited patience and warm dress if 


the weather is cold. Few archers are | 


blessed with enough patience to stick 
to this style of hunting. My favorite 
method of hunting deer is to watch 
some likely spot for an hour in the 
morning, stillhunt in between and 
take a station again for about an 
hour before dark. 


Stillhunters should travel slowly 
and quietly—at a speed of between 
one-quarter of a mile to one-half mile 
per hour, A slow, rather methodical 
even pace is good. Or if the nature 
of the terrain allows, pick out what 
seems to be advantageous points of 
view ahead; more or less hurry to 
those positions, and then carefully 
survey the surroundings. This method 
should be used in crossing over places 
where there is scant cover or in hunt- 
ing hilly areas where the hunter has 
been exposed to whatever animals 
may be on the side of the hill nearest 
him. The idea is for the hunter to be 
stationary while trying to catch sight 
of the animal when it moves. 


Some successful stillhunters use this 
stop and go method very effectively. 
One I know will hurry for about two 
hundred yards and then stands per- 
fectly still for five or ten minutes. His 
theory is that while covering the 
same amount of ground he is stand- 
ing still a much greater part of the 
time than the hunter who goes slowly 
and cautiously. 


In thick woods or dense swamps 
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where vision is limited the best pro- 


per ) cedure is to go along very cautiously. 


Take advantage of game trails, paths, 
and old lumber roads to make the 


' going easier and more quiet. Examine 
| everything in sight. When coming to 


ter. 


rest 
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try 
ter, 
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open places where movements cannot 
be concealed or thick cover where it 
is impossible to get through without 
making noise, barge right ahead; get 
it over with. In scrub oak or jack 
pine country, anywhere the branches 
grow close to the ground, get down 
on hands and knees now and then 
and look through underneath the 
branches. 


Except for such occasions, walk 
erect. Travel in the regular stride of 
a human being, take it easy and make 
no apparent effort to be quiet. In this 
way the animals curiosity may be 
aroused instead of scaring him, and 
there will be times when shots can be 
taken even after the hunter has been 
seen, simply because he does not look 
directly at the game. Watching out of 
the corner of the eye without making 
any quick turns while moving within 
shooting distance is the thing. If the 
animal thinks he is rather well hid- 
den and the hunter gives no sign of 
having seen him, he may just let him 
go by. Don’t make any fast moves 
until ready, and then shoot quickly. 
There won’t be much time. 


A wise hunter takes advantage of 
the sun when it is low in the sky. A 
bright sun in the eyes of an animal is 
as blinding to him as it is to the 
hunter and one is definitely in luck 
when a stalk can be made with the 
sun at his back and the wind in his 
face. 


The animal’s nose alone will spoil 
the hunter’s plans as many times as 
will its ears and eyes together. This 
statement should be qualified as ap- 
plying particularly to those hunting 
with a bow, because they must ap- 
proach much closer. The unpredic- 
table air currents of the woods make 
the nose a deer’s best defense. 


An important phase of hunting 





STATION HUNTING requires a great deal 
of patience but for the bow hunter it is 
probably the most productive method. Stands 
should be selected in likely looking spots 
where deer are known to travel. 


technique should be considered after 
a shot is made. Perhaps it is almost 
dark or for other reasons it was not 
possible to follow the flight of the 
arrow and the hunter is not sure 
whether he has made a hit or not. 
Sometimes he can tell by the sound 
of the arrow striking. This may vary 
from the chug when hitting a rotten 
log to the sharp crack of one striking 
a board, the latter indicating that 
some bones have been _ struck. 
Whether the deer’s tail is up or down 
when he runs off has no bearing on 
whether he is hit or not. Unless one 
is definitely certain that he has missed 
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Photo by Hal Harrison. 


BROADHEADS MUST BE SHARP if they are to do their work effectively. A few minutes 


spent at home or in camp to sharpen the cutting blades and to examine arrows for imper- f 


fections will do much to increase your chances for success. 


he should give himself the benefit of 
the doubt and find and examine the 
arrow carefully. If the arrow cannot 
be found, examine the trail for signs 
of blood or hair. 

Hits in the back or neck are the 
ones most likely to put the animal 
down on the spot. However, a hit in 
any part of the body cavity will most 
likely be fatal and the animal is not 
likely to go far providing he is not 
followed immediately. 

He will probably go only a short 
way and lie down. And if he is given 
plenty of time to bleed that is where 
you will find him. Leave him alone 
for a half hour at least, an hour and 
a half if possible. An arrow kills by 
hemorrhage. 

The quantity of blood found on 
the trail has little bearing on the 
location of the hit as a flesh wound 
sometimes bleeds very freely. Many 
times the most mortal hits leave only 
a few drops of blood every few yards, 


but internal hemorrhage is _ great. 
Light pinkish blood is a good sign 


and indicates a lung or neck hit. Very | 


dark blood is usually a good sign too, 
and a greenish mixture tells of a 
paunch shot. 

To do effective work the broad- 
head has to be extremely sharp. Fair 
penetration may be obtained with 
even a dull head but arteries that 
would otherwise be cut will then be 
merely pushed aside. Sharp arrows 
will usually pass entirely through 
animals and cut ribs off in doing so. 
Penetration is not a problem. For 
quicker kills use well designed heads 
made from good steel. Select those 
having the largest cutting area. Single 
blade heads are the least desirable. 

It is advisable while on a hunting 
trip to get into the habit of practic 
ing every day but not intermittently 
or where game might be alarmed. At 
noon after lunch is eaten is a good 
time. Get the arms and shoulders 
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loosened and confine the shooting to 
two arrows at most because they will 
have to be sharpened before starting 
> to hunt again. 

| Practice shooting from different 
positions. In stillhunting one often 
has to shoot from a kneeling position. 
) Sometimes one is forced to shoot with 
» the bow held horizontally and rather 
) close to the ground in order to clear 
» obstacles. The hunter will have occa- 
sions to shoot almost directly to the 
rear of him. He will get shots from 
both sides and from almost every 

other conceivable position, 

| There will be opportunities also 
| to shoot at running game. The prob- 
§ lem of “how much to lead” will be 
| perplexing. No fixed rule can be 
» stated except to say that most of us 
' do not lead enough and that most 
| misses are made by the arrow going 
' behind the animal. Try consciously 
| to over-lead. 

On a walking deer, for instance, at 


40 yards, the arrow will strike from 
a foot and a half to two feet behind 
where aimed providing that the deer 
does not hear the bowstring and stop. 
On a deer that is running slowly or 
merely loping, the lead at the same 
distance will be between 8 and 10 
feet, depending on how fast a bow 
and how light an arrow is used. If he 
is running fast the lead must be 20 
or 30 feet at 40 yards. 

Whether this lead is achieved by 
swinging ahead of the animal and 
shooting, or holding ahead of him 
and shooting when the time seems 
right, will depend mostly on whether 
the country is open or densely 
wooded. Many neat misses have been 
made with both methods. 

If one shoots at a running deer in 
the open he will probably find him 
swinging with it and on through 
ahead, loosing on the swing as is 
proper when wing shooting with a 
shotgun. On the other hand, if the 


Photo by Hal Harrison. 


FOLLOW EACH DEER at which you have taken a shot whether or not you think you 
have scored a hit. Allow at least a half hour, preferably longer, for the animal to seek a 
place in which to lie down. An arrow kills by causing hemorrhage and certain types of 


bleeding may take considerable time. 
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deer is running through thick woods 
where an opening through which to 
shoot must be picked, the best he can 
do is to hold on an opening and 
loose when the animal gets into a 
position he thinks will give the proper 
lead. 

Good practice for this type of 
shooting is to have someone roll 
cardboard discs along the ground or 
down. a hill and shoot at them from 
various distances. 


Bowhunting Apparel 


In traveling through the woods 
many hunters, in an effort to be as 
quiet as possible, spend entirely too 
much time with their eyes on the 
ground searching for places to step. 
The eyes should be trained to glance 
at the ground ahead and pick a path 
for the next half dozen steps. His 
$ subconscious mind will then, soon be- 
come accustomed to guide the feet 
|| noiselessly in this direction. 
Footwear should have rubber soles. 
| Leather soles are too smooth. The 
Indians coated their moccasins with 
| tar or spruce gum, warmed it and 
i 





DEER ARE COLOR BLIND and many bow 
hunters are making expert use of camou- 
flage. Remember, however, that it is a good 
safety practice to warn other hunters of your 
location if you are so entirely hidden. 
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walked on sand to obtain a non-slip 
sole. The Indian type moccasin, how. 
ever, is not recommended for the 
average hunter who spends most of 
his time on city streets. The feet have 
to be toughened to be comfortable in Bi ,*, 
this flexible footwear. Best for warm MRR %2 
weather hunting is the gym or tennis 
shoe. For colder wear a light weight : 
rubber bottom with leather top or an | 
all leather boot with rubber sole. For ' 
mountain wear, the boot should be of A 
heavier construction with counters for 
better foot support. Hobnails are not 
for the archer. Rubber soles are best G. 
even in climbing rocky mountains, 
L, 
Neg 4g 
or « 
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Many bowhunters are swinging to 
a bow quiver to carry arrows when 
hunting. It allows for more freedom 
of movement. Three or four arrows 
can be carried in the bow quiver and 
one in the hand for a total of five at 
most. For serious big game hunting | 
have rarely had use for more than 
five arrows in a single day. 


























Shoot for That Spot! 


Regardless of how thoroughly all | > 
instructions on clothing, tackle and | ~ 
hunting technique is employed, and | _ 
giving due credit to the need for | 

Tr 







practice shooting, the most important 
factor and the hardest thing to re- 
member, even for the seasoned bow- 
hunters, is the rule of instinctive 
shooters: intense concentration on the 
very small spot where a hit will bring 
death most quickly! 


He may ignore all advice from ex- 
perts, dress in the gaudiest colors and 
cover his person with gadgets, but if 
he can remember this, in that split 
second allotted for a shot, that he 
must control the urge to shoot at the 
whole deer, he has an enviable qual- 
ity that will bring him more trophies 
than all the other qualities combined. 

Admire the sleek body and count 
the points after the arrow has found 
its mark. Antlers are like magnets to 
the eyes and are the gremlins that 
keep venison on the hoof and out of 
the stew pot. 
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“| Trespass Is Bad Ye 
ww: | 
i Three of a Series 
n . 
5 By John Sullivan 
X- Deputy Attorney General 
nd 
if T MAY come as a big surprise to 
lit some thoughtless hunters, but a 
he hunting license is not a free ticket of 
he admission to someone else’s property. 
al- It grants no right, either direct or im- 
es plied, to enter upon the lands of an- 
d. other person in pursuit of game. 
- In cases of simple trespass, the 
id Game Law itself is not involved. The 
0 quarrel is between the landowner 
and the trespasser, and the landowner 
at : ! z han “ 
di has his ordinary right of civil action 





against those who go upon his land 


without permission. However, the 
Game Law does have very specific 
safeguards for the landowner’s bene- 
fit, and under these provisions of the 
law the Game Commission itself, 
through its game protectors, can take 
direct action against the heedless or 
negligent hunter whose vandalistic 
instincts are aroused as soon as he is 
out of sight of the corner traffic cop. 


Under Section 801 of the Game 
Law it is unlawful while hunting or 
trapping to damage real or personal 
property, “or to leave gates or bars 
open, or to break down, destroy or 
injure fences, or to tear down or scat- 
ter rail, post, wood or stone piles, or 
through carelessness or negligence to 
injure livestock of any kind.” The 
only exception is that a mortally 
wounded bird or animal may be re- 
moved from refuge in a rail, post, 
wood or stone pile or fence, if per- 
mission is obtained from the person 
in charge of the property and if the 
property is restored. 

The Game Law’s provisions cover- 
ing property damage and safety are 
fairly long, but essentially simple, For 
instance, it is unlawful to fare forth 
with a weapon in hand while under 
the influence of liquor or narcotics. 


A loaded weapon may not be car- 
ried in a vehicle on a public highway. 
Game protectors and police are ex- 
empted from this provision. 


It is unlawful to shoot at game 
while it is on the highway, or to fire 
across a highway unless the line of 
fire is so high above the road as to 
preclude danger to anyone on the 
road. 

The area within 150 yards of any 
occupied dwelling is a safety zone in 
which shooting is prohibited, except 
by the occupant or with his permis- 
sion. 

All of these provisions carry a fine 
of twenty-five dollars. By contrast, it 
will cost you only five dollars to vio- 
late the requirement that small game 
hunting parties are limited to five 
persons. 
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During the big game season some 
special safety requirements are in ef- 
fect. It is unlawful to shoot at a tar- 
get, except game, unless the target is 
within 200 yards of camp and is so 
situated that the bullet cannot travel 
more than 15 yards beyond it, mak- 
ing allowance for deflection up to 
forty-five degrees. Random discharge 
of firearms is also prohibited. Those 
provisions do not apply when signal- 
ing for assistance, or to regularly 
established ranges. 

One exception to the rule that the 
Game Law does not directly concern 
itself with trespass as such is that 
covering sanatoria, institutions and 
parks. If these are properly posted it 
is a violation of the Game Law to 
shoot within the posted areas, and 
subjects the offender to a fine of 
twenty-five dollars and costs. 

All of these safety precautions are 
important, but the crux of the entire 
safety section is that dealing with the 
shooting of human beings “in mis- 
take.” 

It is unlawful to shoot at, wound 
or kill a human being in mistake for 
either game or a wild creature of any 
description, But note that this in- 
volves only those cases where the 
hunter mistook the person for game, 
not where the hunter actually shoots 
at real game and the bullet or arrow 
accidentally strikes a human being. 


Violation of this provision is a mis- 





demeanor. If the person is uninjured, 
for a first offense the fine is one hun. - 
dred to three hundred dollars and a © 
two-year mandatory license suspen- 
sion. If the person is wounded and it | 
is a first offense, the offender shall 
pay the injured party from two hun- 
dred to five hundred dollars and 
serve from one to three years in jail, 
this in addition to a five year manda- 
tory license suspension. If the person 
is killed, the indemnity is five hun- 
dred to one thousand dollars, the im- 
prisonment two to five years, and the 
suspension ten years. For failure to | 
pay, a penalty of one day in jail is 
imposed for each dollar of fine, up 
to a maximum of one year in jail. 
Hunting while under license suspen- 
sion calls for an additional jail sen- 
tence of three to six months. 


The constitutionality of these ‘“mis- 
take shooting” provisions has been 
upheld in Commonwealth v. Miller, 
8 D. & C. 445, 1926; Commonwealth | 
v. Shovlin, 16 D. & C. 549, 1932, and 4 
Commonwealth v. Simonton, 56 D. & 
C. 220, 1946. ' 

Every hunting accident involving — T 
an injury to a human being must be ~ 
reported. Responsibility rests upon 
“every person who shall have caused 
or been involved in” such an acci- |) 4p. 











dent, whether it was himself or some- fae 
one else who was injured, whether it rig 
was while hunting or trapping, and on 
whether the weapon was a gun or de 
bow and arrow. | be 
The report must be made within | ji, 
72 hours, either by registered mail to ol 
the Game Commission at Harrisburg “ 
or by delivering it to a salaried officer os 
of the Commission. If physically in- | 4p, 
capable, an agent should be delegated dé. 
to make the report. | ah 
Failure to render assistance after “i 
injuring another, or fleeing the scene, | 
subjects an offender to a one hundred 
dollar fine and a ten year license rev- |) of 
ocation. | in 
For second offenses with respect to | pe 
any provisions dealing with injury to |— By 
human beings the fine is automatic: — gy 


ally doubled. 
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Use of A Power-Line Right-of-Way By Game 
After Chemical Brush Control 


By W. C. Bramble and W. R. Byrnes 


HERE is no doubt that chemical 

treatment of brush on rights-of- 
way changes the plant cover con- 
siderably. It transforms the wild 
tangle of brush to produce a cover 
that is different in plant composition 
from both the original brush on the 
right-of-way and in the surrounding 
natural forest area. It is also equally 
clear that uncontrolled brush cannot 
be tolerated on a major transmission 
right-of-way which must be main- 
tained for constant flow of electricity 
to industry and homes. Whether or 
not a change from woody brush to 
the low vegetation desired on a right- 
of-way is injurious to game or favor- 
able to it, is a question that is often 
raised by conservationists and sports- 





W. C. BRAMBLE was, at the time 
of this research, a professor and act- 
ing head of the School of Forestry, 
Pennsylvania State University. W. R. 
BYRNES is an Instructor in Penn 
State’s School of Forestry. 





men. The purpose of recent research 
on this problem at Penn State was 
to give an answer to this question 
as well as to indicate the type of 
permanent cover that may be ex- 
pected to be produced by commer- 
cially applied chemical sprays. 

In order to answer the questions 
which have arisen, five commercial 
spray treatments and one cutting 
treatment were applied to a major 
transmission right-of-way in central 
Pennsylvania in the spring of 1953 
and the winter of 1954. Treatments 
were repeated four times along a 
three-mile section of a right-of-way 
passing through a typical mixed oak- 
hickory forest in central Pennsyl- 
vania. The tests were laid out in 
large uniform areas so that the sprays 
could be applied with commercial 
rigs and crews; and so that research 
tests could be made in sufficient repe- 
titions to give confidence in the data 
obtained. 

The treatment 


techniques used 
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may be briefly characterized as fol- 
lows: Treatment A, in which no 
spray was applied and in which the 
brush was to be recut during the 
winter of 1957-58; Treatment B, a 
broadcast B, a broadcast stem-foliage 
spray of 2,4-D plus 2,4,5-T in water; 
Treatment C, an oil-water, semi-basal 
spray also using 2,4-D plus 2,4,5-T 
as active ingredients (in this techni- 
que, 10 gallons of oil were added to 
each 100 gallons of spray to make an 
oil-water spray mixture); Treatment 
D, a summer basal spray in which oil 
was used as a carrier with 2,4-D plus 
2,4,5-T as active ingredients; Treat- 
ment E, a winter basal spray, also 
with oil as a carrier, with 2,4,5-T as 
the active ingredient; and Treatment 
F, a broadcast foliage spray of Am- 
mate in water. 

It should be noted that all but one 
of the active ingredients used in the 
chemical spray treatments were the 
hormone-like substances of 2,4DD or 
2,4,5-T. These are essentially growth 
stimulants, not poisons, and react 
by making certain changes in the 
physiology of the plant which causes 
death. Ammate, which is an am- 
monium-sulphamate compound con- 
taining nitrogen, is also non-toxic to 
animals. Ammate breaks down rapid- 
ly upon reaching the soil and fur- 
nishes nitrogen for plant growth. 


Types of Plant Cover Produced By 
Chemical Spraying 

Probably the most important dif- 
ferences in ground cover were those 
produced by broadcast sprays as com- 
pared to the selective basal sprays. 
In these tests, broadcast sprays caused 
a marked disturbance of the original 
ground cover by producing a brown 
strip of dead vegetation during the 
first growing season following spray- 
ing in 1953. The total ground area 
covered by living plants after broad- 
cast spraying amounted to 10 percent 
of the total ground area. This meant 
that there was considerable room for 
invasion of the right-of-way by wind- 
born or animal-born seed plants. 


‘mone-like 


that occurred following broadcast 


One of the most interesting change; | 


spraying was an invasion of Ammate | 
areas by the common, upland fire. [ 


weed. This plant completely dom. 
inated the Ammate areas in 1954 
forming a dense cover which grew 
to as much as 8 feet in height. It 


ie 


Gaerne eS 


gradually disappeared over the next 
four years and by the end of the Ff 
growing season in 1957, while still 7 


abundant in small patches, it was | 
of low cover value. Invasion by fire. | 


weed also occurred following the 
broadcast hormone spray and the oil- 
water, semi-basal spray; but to a 
lesser extent than in the case of Am- 
mate. It is probable that the release 
of nitrogen following the Ammate 
sprays and complete killing of grasses 
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and weeds originally present on the | 


area simulated post-fire conditions 
which made invasion by 
relatively easy. In the case of hor- 
sprays, however, grasses 
were only top-killed; and, while fire- 
weed came in as a prominent in- 
vader, it could not occupy entire 
areas and soon diminished to become 
patches of small cover value. 
Another marked effect of broad- 
cast sprays was a killing of low 
shrubs, such as_ blueberries and 


-huckleberries. These plants, which 


had been abundant in small patches 
before spraying, became very sparse 
or absent after spraying. They re- 
mained sparse during the next four 
years, although there is some indi- 
cation that they may slowly recover. 
A third characteristic of the broad- 
cast areas was an invasion by sweet- 
fern; a shrub which came in sparsely 
at first but over the five growing 
seasons of observation became abund- 
ant in small patches. It is possible 
that this shrub, which spreads by 
underground roots or rhizomes, may 
occupy an increasingly larger area 
of the right-of-way in the future. It 
is browsed by deer in the winter and 
has a relatively high food value 
among woody browse plants. 


fireweed | 
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In contrast to the broadcast sprays, 
winter and summer basal sprays 
caused little disturbance of the right- 
of-way. Ground cover was killed im- 
mediately around the plant clumps 
sprayed, but living plant cover re- 
mained over approximately 75 per- 
cent of the total area. The ground 
vegetation at time of spraying, which 
was dominated by a bracken-sedge- 
herb-blueberry cover, was maintained 
after spraying and has persisted for 
five growing seasons. Blueberries and 
huckleberries are still abundant. 
Fireweed has never become anything 
but sparse as it only came in around 
sprayed stumps. 

All of the spray areas, regardless 
of treatment, appear to be slowly 
returning to the original bracken- 
sedge-herb-blueberry type of cover, 
although the broadcast areas are still 
low in blueberry (Fig. 1). It is prob- 
able that this cover will eventually 
return to all areas. The total cover, 
while greatly reduced by the broad- 
cast sprays for one growing season 
following spraying, also has 
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covered so that it has become com- 
plete except for the stumps and stone 
that are present on the area, or oc- 
casional bare spots produced by out- 
side influences. There has been no 
erosion or destructive soil disturb- 
ances following spraying even on the 
steeper slopes as the original litter 
and humus of the forest was not dis- 
turbed and remained as a protective 
layer until the plant cover had re- 
gained possession of the area. 


Game Usage of the Right-of-Way 

It is normally expected that com- 
mon game species of the Allegheny 
plateau will use rights-of-way created 
through the oak-hickory forests of 
the region. Moreover, the cover type 
created by rights-of-way differing in 
plant composition from the sur- 
rounding forest should increase game 
productivity. This is in agreement 
with the so-called “edge effects” that 
occur when two different types of 
vegetation meet to combine the de- 
sirable features of each at their 
peripheries. It is also in agreement 


PELLET GROUPS collected on the right-of-way show use by grouse (upper left), rabbits 


(upper right) and deer (lower right). 
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WILD TURKEY TRACKS in the snow on 
the area sprayed with chemicals indicate the 
presence of this popular game bird. Use of 
right-of-ways by turkeys was difficult to de- 
termine, however, because of the birds’ wide 
cruising radius. 


ing, hiding and nesting requirements. 


One of the principal methods used |” 


for observation of game usage of the 
right-of-way has been a study of 
animal signs such as pellets, tracks, 
and evidences of feeding (Fig. 2). A 
special study of this and other fea- 


tures of game usage was made in the | 
year immediately following spraying. | 
This has been supplemented over | 
the past four years by observations | 


favored by several cover types, ad-|_ 
jacent to each other, for their feed. |” 








made by workers on other phases of || 
the project. During the winter sea-|~ 


sons, special trips were made _ over 
the right-of-way to detect tracks and 
other signs of game usage after fresh 
snowfalls (Fig. 3). 

A special type of observation was 
used on the right-of-way to obtain 
quantitative figures 
which comparisons could be made 
between the various treatments 
(Table 1). This consisted of count 


Table 1.—Average number of animal pellets per treatment obtained from 
twenty, 3x 100-foot transects, for each treatment. 














Treatment March April April April Total 
1954 1955 1956 1957 
Deer 
SO ae ee 349 52 1,177 1,115 2,693 
B_ Broadcast (D+ T) ...... 112 113 260 426 911 
rT Tee 216 95 316 432 1,059 
a 391 218 433 632 1,674 
ET 532 277 868 830 2,507 
F Broadcast (Ammate) ..... 165 124 610 668 1,567 
Rabbit 

0 ere 101 296 482 150 ~=—-:1,029 
B_ Broadcast (D+ T) ...... 95 467 248 124 934 
Perr ee 3 167 30 35 235 
D Summer basal .......... 132 106 99 28 365 
eee 102 211 335 116 764 
F Broadcast (Ammate) z 85 26 30 143 
A Unsprayed .............-. 4 0 6 0 8 
B_ Broadcast (D+ T) ...... 0 0 0 \, V4, 
eee 0 VY Vy 0 
D Summer basal .......... 0 0 Vy 0 Vp 
ee errr ee 0 0 13 0 13 
F Broadcast (Ammate) 1 0 V4 VY, 
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Table 2.-Number of times common wildlife species or signs were observed 
on treatment areas from Oct. 1, 1953 through Oct. 1957. 














Treatment Deer Grouse Rabbit Squirrel Turkey 

A Unsprayed ......ssseses 83 12 51 6 0 
B Broadcast (D+ T) ...... 45. 8 8 2 31 
—_— —  e 62 7 3 6 l 
D Summer basal .......... 53 5 12 8 ] 
E Winter BeGel 2... .ccceess 59 8 25 1] ] 
F Broadcast (Ammate) 69 8 7 18 15 

, SERRE eer rarer 371 48 106 51 49 





ing game pellets on twenty line tran- 
sects, 3 feet wide by 100 feet long, 
in each of the treatment areas. The 
system was to count the pellets on 
these strips, remove them at the time 
of counting, and then take a re- 
count at the same time the following 
year. The number of pellets were 
taken to be an indication of the 
degree of usage of the area, although 
correlations with a specified game 
population of a given size have not 
been worked out. 

To sum up the wildlife obesrva- 
tions, it can be said that white-tailed 
deer, ruffed grouse, wild turkey, gray 
squirrel, and cotton-tail rabbit were 
observed either through direct ob- 
servations, or signs, using all of the 
treatment areas during the period of 
observation from October 1, 1953 
through October, 1957 (Table 2). 
While it is still early to differentiate 
between the long-time effects of the 
different treatments and the particu- 
lar cover that they have developed, 
certain trends are becoming evident. 

White-tailed deer have been ob- 
served on all treatment areas and 
their usage has increased over the 
five-year period. As is to be expected, 
there is less winter feed on the chem- 
ically treated plots where woody 


' brush has been practically elimin- 


ated. It follows that in the winter 
the unsprayed areas of the right-of- 
way were used most heavily for feed- 
ing and for winter bedding (Fig. 4). 
During this time, the adjacent woods 


were seriously over-browsed and 
nearly bare of low cover and food. 
However, it is interesting that the 
deer fed heavily in the chemically 
treated areas in the spring and in the 
early summer, particularly on young 
shoots of bracken and on the com- 
mon herb, wild loose strife, This is 
an important time for fawns, in par- 
ticular, to have good feeding. More- 
over, deer commonly bedded down 
in the summer on chemically treated 
areas in patches of sedge and grass. 


Ruffed grouse were also observed 
on all treatment areas. In recent 
years they have more often been 
found on the edges within 150-200 
feet of the right-of-way rather than 
on the right-of-way itself. This em- 
phasizes the importance of the right- 
of-way as a creator of edge effects. 


The use of the right-of-way treat- 
ment areas by wild turkeys has been 
difficult to determine as this is a 
bird with a wide cruising radius 
which in its feeding is apt to wander 
over a much larger territory than 
would be influenced by the right-of- 
way. Broadcast spray areas on which 
a grass-herb cover has become dom- 
inant, however, were attractive to 
flocks of young turkeys which use 
such openings when they are feeding 
on various insects that are more 
abundant on the grassy right-of-way 
than within the wooded areas (Fig. 
5). 

As might be expected, the use of 
the right-of-way by the gray squirrel 
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was restricted mostly to edges where 
oaks and other mast-producing trees 
and shrubs exposed to full light and 
lessened competition furnish food to 
these animals. Squirrels were ob- 
served to cross the entire right-of- 
way from one side to the other dur- 
ing the winter when they could be 
tracked in the snow, and in the fall 
apparently buried acorns’ which 
germinated to produce young oak 
seedlings at some distance from the 
edges. It is expected that their ac- 
tivities in this connection will have 
a strong influence on future main- 
tenance of the right-of-way. 

Although cottontail rabbits are 
not a common game animal of the 
forested plateau, they have increased 
on the treatment areas over the five- 
year period and appear to be build- 
ing up under right-of-way condi- 
tions. This is presumably owing to 
the abundant low food and cover 
that has been created on the right-of- 
way and to the increasing number 
of woodchuck holes appearing on the 
right-of-way itself which furnish 
refuge to the rabbits. 

Although this project did not in- 


WOODY BRUSH growth was prolific on the unsprayed area in 1957 


clude special studies of the effect of 
the spray materials as chemicals di- 
rectly upon wildlife, it has been well 
established that both the hormone 
types of chemicals and Ammate in 
the concentrations used in chemical 
spraying are not poisonous to wild- 
life. In no case during the current 
study was any wildlife species found 
in a damaged or unhealthy condi- 
tion that could be attributed to 
chemical spraying. As a matter of 
fact, on one broadcast spray area of 
2,4-D plus 2,4,5-T, a thriving nest of 
young rabbits was found in the sum- 
mer following spraying in a clump 
of grass from which brush has been 
removed by heavy application of the 
chemical. Also, a young healthy 
fawn was found under a clump of 
brush on the right-of-way one day 
after basal spraying with 2,4-D plus 
2,4,5-T. Other game such as deer, 
grouse, and wild turkey used chem- 
ically treated areas freely in the year 
following spraying and _ thrived 
(Table 3). 


Conclusions 


It is becoming evident from con- 


. This right-of-way was 


cut during the winter of 1951-52. Such vegetative conditions are attractive to deer but it 
should be recognized that these rights-of-way represent minor land areas among our ex- 


tensive deer range. 


-— 
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trolled research studies that chemical 
spraying can be carried out on 
rights-of-way so as to remove the 
brush and provide for efficient main- 
tenance of the power facilities, and 
also to create food and cover condi- 
tions conducive to increased game 
usage. The new cover types created 
on the right-of-way following spray- 
ing act both to furnish edge effects 
and to diversify the cover types in 
close position to each so that the 
game can travel from one to the 
other for necessary life activities. 
While it is true that broadcast spray- 
ing removes certain shrubs which 
could be maintained by selective 
basals, where the game species fa- 
vored in a given area are best pro- 
vided for by a  grass-herb cover, 
broadcast spraying may be a desir- 
able type of treatment from the view- 
point of the game manager. Such 


sprays should be done thoroughly so 
as to kill brush in one treatment, 
and then, selective basals be used as 
follow-up sprays to remove unkilled 
woody brush and to provide contin- 
ued maintenance. Basally sprayed 
rights-of-way produce a tight cover 
that is relatively inexpensive to 
maintain and will be highly satisfac- 
tory both for the utility and for the 
game manager or sportsmen. It 
should be recognized that these 
rights-of-way represent minor land 
areas among our extensive game 
lands and should not be expected to 
provide, for example, winter browse 
for a large herd of deer. Such forage 
will have to be created by extensive 
cutting for wood products. However, 
rights-of-way, when maintained un- 
der chemical spraying, certainly are 
capable of bearing more than their 
fair share of the food and cover re- 
quirements for game species. 


Table 3.—Recorded and observed seasonal utilization by common game 
species of common plants which occurred on the power line right-of-way. 





H = high utilization: rated high in published lists, or from observations in this study. 
L = low utilization: rated low in published lists, or from observations in this study. 





Herbs and Grasses Sp § 
Bracken iF 
Sedge 
Loosestrife 
Panic grass 
Fireweed 
Miscellaneous grasses .... 
Strawberry 
Sheep sorrel 
Ladies tobacco 

Shrubs 
Blueberry 
Teaberry 
Witch-hazel 
Blackberry 
Sweetfern 
Huckleberry 
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*Reputed by some authorities to eat nearly every kind of green grass, succulent herb 
or flowering plant, also cones and shoots of most woody plants. 


7Seasons: spring, summer, fall and winter. 
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EGINS LABOR DAY COMMIT- 

TEE—ever hear of it? Don’t feel 
bad, most Pennsylvanians haven't. 
And yet in the past 24 years this com- 
mittee has registered scattergunners 
from all parts of the United States. 
Records show entries from Europe 
and South America too. 


The Hegins committee is synono- 
mous with flyer shoot—‘‘the’” flyer 
shoot. Specifically, it is the Fred Cole- 
man Interstate Race which attracts 
some of best state, national, and in- 
ternational shooters. Held in con- 
junction with the Coleman shoot is 
the Penna. 21-yard Single Champion- 
ship. 

The good folks of Hegins make no 
bones about it: “It’s the biggest shoot 
of its kind in the United States,” 
they'll tell you. Well, believe it or 
not, I had never seen it nor heard 
about it, yet this wing-ding has been 
held for 24 years right under my nose 
—only an hour’s drive from Harris- 
burg. 

Fact is, I had never seen any of the 
live-bird shoots held over a great por- 
tion of southcentral and southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Vincent C. Marinaro, 
fishing and hunting buddy who is an 
authority on everything pertaining to 
outdoors was first to call this bit of 
Pennsylvania gunning lore to my at- 
tention. He felt that as a reporter I 
should certainly witness this big 
event. So we did. 


From Harrisburg, the route to 
Hegins is No. 325, 26 miles over the 
black asphalt ribbon through Clarks 
Valley to Tower City. A right turn 
eventually leads to a long climb to 
the top of Big Lick Mountain. The 
roadside sign reads, “elevation 1,400.” 
The next target is a speck on the 
map designated “Joliette.” 

Over and through a scrubby, strip- 
mine scarred hogback, then begins 
one of those second-gear drops into 
the valley which nestles Hegins and 
several other Pennsylvania Dutch 
communities. 


At Hegins on a Labor Day there’s 


no need asking directions to the 
shoot. Everybody is there; the town 
itself is empty—a ghost town. That’s 
a fact; I couldn’t find a place open 
to buy film. 


The park and picnic grove is cor- 
doned with cars. From 8 a. m. to 
5 p. m, the blast of shotguns echoes 
through the valley. The only break 
is at lunchtime; the events are then 
recessed for an hour. 

At the traps, the contestant on the 
firing mark may be a count from 
Spain, Italy, Uruguay, Argentina or 
Cuba. At one time or another those 
countries have been represented. The 
gorgeous blond filly at the next set 
of traps is the wife of a millionaire 
sportsman from Alabama. And so it 
goes; mingling with Keystone shooters 
are contestants who follow flyer shoots 
wherever they’re held. Apparently, 
the Coleman Shoot at Hegins is one 
of the biggest. 


What exactly is a “flyer” or “live 
bird” shoot. We had heard some wild 
stories about them which certainly 
didn’t apply to the Hegins shoot. 
Let’s follow the action exactly as 
witnessed. 


The contestant at the firing mark 
faces 10 bird-house like boxes 30 
yards out in front of him. Only five 
of the traps are actually needed for 
one shooter; doubling expedites the 
shoot. Two shooters can be accommo- 
dated before filling the traps. 


The contestant calls out to the 
“puller:” “are you ready?” The 
puller, sitting at his wooden console 
contraption back of shooter, replies, 
“ready.” The shooter tenses to a ready 
stance and hollers, “pull!” The puller 
immediately yanks one of ten cords 
running from his console to the traps. 
The trap is sprung. All sides of the 
box or trap fall, revealing a pigeon. 
The unpredictable target takes off 
in any and all directions. The shooter 
doesn’t know which of five traps is to 
be sprung at his command; so he 
usually centers his gun over the closed 
traps. After the first trap has been 
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that time. Many an expert trap and 7 
skeet shooter got his come-uppance 7 
appearing at flyer shoot for the first — 
time. At the event we witnessed, four |) ‘0 
contestants of a field of 224 got their| ) 4r¢ 
20 birds. They split top money. Shoot. |) ch 
offs are held, but only for trophies, |) 59 


This particular event is not exactly | chi 
a poor man’s game. The entry fee |_ rs 
for the Coleman race is $25. That's |~ “i 
not too much for a dyed-in-the-wool “*8 
flyer fan. But there are added op. “ 


tionals at $10 each. An extra ten 
bucks gives you a chance at sharing 
the “Ist ten” pot; another $10 for the) 4" 


‘ “Ist fifteen”; another ten-spot for this | ~ 7 
and that. The total race and op || My 
4 . 


tionals add to a fat $65. 


The Pennsylvania 21-yard Cham ~ 4, 
pionship is separate from the Cole. 
man race. At this event, the contest. ~ 
ant faces five traps, 21 yards out. He ~ 
is permitted only one shot at each | ¢e 
bird and the gun must be held below 
the elbow until the bird is on the © 
wing. The entry fee and optionals | 





sprung, the gunner can center on the 
remaining four to cut down on the 
length of swing. 

The shooter fires twice’ at each 
bird. It must fall within‘ the 50-yard 
roped-off boundary; so he doesn’t 
usually take a chance on only one 








ne Sees 





; ; m: 
shot. Two shots are fired so fast it for this total $60. So, to enter both) ,, 
sometimes sounds as though only one events with all the optionals costs 4] y, 
were fired. If the target falls outside ¢)95, ._ 
the, boundary oF HH apes 2 the According to our observations he | 

8 _— favorite shootin’ iron appeared to be bi 


calls to the scorer, “lost bird!” 

If the flyer refuses to fly, the puller 
jiggles the trap to scare it into flight. 
If it obstinately (or prudently) re- 


the over-and-under double. And you ~ sh 
should see some of those guns. Like © q 
all gun cranks and prima-donna skeet ~ at 











fuses flight, the referee declares “no 
bird!” The bird is chased off and 
replaced in the trap. 

The contestant shoots over three 
different sets of traps. In a field of 
some 200 shooters, this procedure 
takes up the entire morning and well 
into late afternoon. In 1946, the Cole- 
man Shoot had 395 entries. Accord- 
ing to William S. Willier, major- 
domo of the shoot since its inception, 
that number of shooters never ap- 
peared before or since in any similar 
event in the United States and Eu- 
rope. 

After a shooter hits 10 straight 
birds, his next 10 must be taken at a 
32-yard mark. You can be sure the 
field of entries is well thinned out by 


shooters, these fellows will spend ~ 
hundreds of dollars on their equip- | 
ment—anything for a real or imag: 
ined advantage. 

There were also quite a few side- 
by-side doubles in evidence, all with 
ejectors. A few shooters had auto- 
loading jobs. Apparently, most old- 
timers consider an automatic too | 
much of a risk. A jammed action— | 
just once—can mean the difference 
between finishing in the money and 
being just another shooter. 

Under the Hurlingham rules (a 
printed pamphlet), the gun must be ~ 
no larger than a 12-gauge. The shot 7 
may be 714’s or 8's, but the rules 7 
specify a load not greater than 14 § 
ounce. 4 
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Hand loads are not specifically pro- 
hibited but factory loads are the cus- 
tom. There’s a reason. Factory loads 
are accepted but hand loads may be 
challenged. The challenger puts up 
$5 to enter a protest. If the load he 
challenges is a fraction over 14% 
ounce, the shooter may be disquali- 
fied. On the other hand, the chal- 
lenger loses his fiver if the load is 
found to be within the prescribed 
regulations. 

It can be anticipated that some 
question will arise as to the “hu- 
maneness” of this live-bird shooting. 
The main objection would stem from 
the fact that, unlike wild game hunt- 
ing, the bird is captive before a ready 
shooter. 

One of the Shoot officials was 
asked about this aspect. It was also 
asked if any protests had been re- 
ceived from any group. 

The event had been visited several 
times by groups representing hu- 
mane societies. Apparently they found 
no basis for complaint. At least, none 
was ever officially registered. 

“You can see,” our informant said, 
“that practically 100 per cent of the 
birds are dispatched by these expert 
shooters. Thé very few cripples are 
quickly and mercifully killed by the 
attendants.” 

How about cruelty to the birds? 
We understand that in some smaller, 
informal shoots, participants contrive 
various mechanical or physical gim- 
micks to inhibit the birds’ natural 
flight. The idea is to give visiting 
competitors a rough time by present- 
ing an unnaturally tricky target. 

There was absolutely none of that 
at the Hegins event; we specifically 
watched for it. As stated before, the 
Hegins Shoot is held under Hurling- 
ham rules. Rule No. 13 states, “The 
mutilation of birds is prohibited. 
Any contestant who violates this 
rule, or connives at its violation, shall 
forfeit all rights in the contest.” The 
eagle-eyed, experienced, paid ref- 
erees enforce all the rules. 

As unobtrusively as possible, par- 


ticipants and spectators were inter- 
viewed to obtain a roundup of sen- 
timent on the cruelty question. It 
went something like this: Individ- 
uals, institutions, municipalities, the 
State itself—all, at one time or 
another, conduct campaigns to exter- 
minate property defacing pigeons. 
Poisons, traps, electricity and what- 
not have been employed. This doesn’t 
seem to excite anyone. 

Farmers, sometimes, to avoid con- 
tamination of stored grains will in- 
vite kids to trap pigeons from their 
barns. The kids can earn some small 
change selling these birds for shoots. 
(This past season two separate farm- 
ers who permitted us to hunt small- 
game asked us to “shoot those 
blankety-blank pigeons.”) 

The pigeons used at Hegins were 
by no means wasted. There was an 
all-day procession of people carrying 
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15-lb., paper potato bags. On inves- 
tigation (reporters are nosey; aren’t 
they?), the bags were found to be 
full of pigeons. The going price was 
75 cents per dozen; 65 cents in lots 
of 100. One person bought 70 
dozens! 

Incidentally, my dear old mother 
always liked to eat squabs; so, we 
figured, these pigeons wouldn’t be 
too much different. Mom was to get 
a treat. Never again! Those birds 
have more feathers each than a brace 
of ducks. Besides, as mother could 
have told me, those birds, unlike 
squab, require, an awful lot of stew- 
ing. 

In any event, there wasn’t much 
waste at this tournament. Most of 
the 4,500 to 4,800 birds used were 
apparently destined for local stew- 
pots. y 


, @SUNGURY 
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The Coleman Shoot is unique in 
that it’s a sort of community project. 
The Hegins Labor Day Committee 
manages and operates the entire 
affair on volunteer labor. For in. 
stance, a local electrician will give a 
day or two to set up all lights, speak. 
ers, etc. Housewives prepare and dis. 
pense good, hot meals. The prices 
are more than reasonable. Men, boys, 


girls—they’re all busy at various 
stands. 
Various town organizations are 


represented on the association. The 
project has paid for, improved and 
maintained the community park and 
grove. The grove includes a_ band- 
shell and stage. The ball field, on 
which the Coleman shoot is held, is 
one which any community would be 


proud to own. It’s in tip-top shape i 


and large enough to accommodate 
several ball games. 

In addition to the park and grove, 
the project has benefited other com- 
munity projects. The local fire com- 
pany, for instance, has received siz- 
able contributions 
from the association. 

In watching the shooters, especially 
the local shooters, the thought oc- 


curred to me that regardless of all | 


other factors, wildlife conservation 
benefits in areas where these flyer 
shoots are traditional events. Why? 
It’s simple. The breed of shooters 
developed in these areas are not 
likely to leave wounded game laying 
around. They don’t miss often! 





NO SUNDAY HUNTING FOR WOODCHUCKS OR RACCOONS 


The woodchuck (groundhog) is classified in Pennsylvania as a game animal. 
The Game Laws specify that no game bird or animal may be hunted in the 


Commonwealth on Sunday. 


This information is repeated as a service to persons who claim, after being 
apprehended, they did not know that hunting chuck on the Sabbath 1s 


unlawful. 


In Pennsylvania the raccoon is ariother game animal on which there is 


presently no close season but on which, also, the law forbids Sunday hunting. 
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dene of import often have very 
small beginnings. 

For example: The Air Force ser- 
geant’s bride wanted to bring some- 
thing of England with her to her 
new home in Kankakee, Illinois. 
What better choice for a girl who'd 
known and loved dogs all her life 
than a puppy of the breed she knew 
best? So it was that Ed and Dorothy 
Moroff set about to find a flat-coated 
retriever small enough to fit into the 
very limited space that would be 
available on their trans-Atlantic trip. 
They settled upon a black bundle of 
fur with the imposing name, Rab of 
Morinda. Neither Ed nor Stella knew 
then that flatcoats were almost non- 
existent in the United States. That 





HERM DAVID is_ publications 
director for the National Red Setter 
Field Trial Club but has been closely 
associated with all breeds of sporting 
dogs for many years. 
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The Flateoat Chalonn 


By Herm David 


was one beginning—now Rab is writ- 
ing new breed history. 

Another, even more unlikely be- 
ginning: Ten years ago someone gave 
a black puppy to Cleveland, Ohio, 
businessman Homer W. Downing. 
Because the puppy needed obedience 
training, Downing became interested 
in obedience work. He thought ‘his 
King was a flatcoat—but he couldn't 
be sure because he’d never seen one. 
The more he checked trying to find 
out, the more he became interested 
in flatcoats—and the more he became 
amazed that he couldn’t find any rec- 
ord of a single dog of the breed in 
the United States. He received per- 
mission from the AKC to campaign 
his King in obedience trials, but he 
withdrew the dog from competition 
when his investigations revealed that 
King was sired by a Labrador and 
whelped by a golden retriever. 

That left Downing with an abid- 
ing interest in obedience work and 
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OWNERS AND HANDLERS of eaten retrievers aacier cheis renege at the Western Reserve 
show. Left to right: Mrs. Dorothy Foster, Cleveland; Mrs. Marian Ratcliff, Toledo; Mrs. Ed 
Moroff, Kankakee; Ed Moroff; Homer Downing, Cleveland; Miss Ronny Eagan and _ her 


father, Bob Eagan, Rocky River, Ohio. 


a growing interest in flatcgats—but 
no dog eligible for competition. 
Downing decided he would get him- 
self an honest-to-goodness flatcoat. He 
had to go to England to do it for 
there were none in the United States 
—with no new breedings they'd just 
disappeared during the war. Downing 
studied the breed to make sure he’d 
be getting something worth import- 
ing. The more he learned of flatcoats, 
the more his interest grew. 

He learned that forty-five years ago 
flatcoats were the most popular of 
all the retriever breeds in England— 
until a very wealthy man set out to 
get a corner on all of the good ones. 
He didn’t want to do anything with 
them—he just wanted to own them. 
He didn’t create, he just absorbed. 
The inevitable result was stagnation 
for the flatcoats. Other good retriever 
breeds began to replace them as 
winners at the field trials. Downing 
discovered that, while the flatcoats 
were a nearly-forgotten item in the 
United States, they still enjoyed a 
considerable popularity in England. 
After considerable correspondence he 
imported Pewcroft Perfect (Doc) and 
Atherbram Stella, a rare liver-colored 
puppy. Both have been making breed 
history in the United States. 


Stan Strucel of Milwaukee, a pro- 
fessional retriever trainer, felt that 
he had to satisfy his curiosity about 
the missing-in-America breed of re- 
trievers—so he imported Wrottesley 
Lad and Nesfield Miss Ulster. 

In Toledo, Ohio, F. Ken Ratcliff 
became intrigued by an_ English 
magazine’s article on flatcoats and, a 
year ago, he imported Claverdon 
Bella Donna. Dr. I. T. Hoen of 
Cedarhurst, Long Island imported a 
flatcoat and Mr. Walwynn of Toronto 
imported Trigger of Riverford. 

The Morofts imported Jet of Lilling 
as Rab’s successes heightened their 
interest in the breed. Then, last year 
Stella whelped a litter of seven of 
Doc’s puppies—the first  flatcoats 
whelped in the United States in 12 
years. A month or two later Strucel’s 
Miss Ulster increased the flatcoat 
population by more than one-third 
when she whelped six puppies. Add 
them all up and you find that the 
total North American count of flat- 
coats is only 22. That’s less than one 
out of every million in our dog popu- 
lation. 

But rarity is small recommendation 
for any breed. Have these flatcoats 
rewarded their enthusiastic owners? 
Let’s look at the record, 
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Rab promises to carry his breed 
back to popularity afield with his 
trial successes. As a puppy he had the 
one advantage any retriever needs if 
he is to develop properly—water. A 
large farm and the Kankakee river 
became his delight and his _play- 
ground. Dorothy Moroff knew she had 
a real prospect in Rab and she en- 
couraged her husband to enter him 
in nearby field trials. Some of the 
judges Rab ran under had never seen 
a flatcoat—but they knew a good re- 
triever when they saw him and Rab 
started to win. As a puppy he was 
winning derby stakes. He continued 
to win and Ed Moroff decided he de- 


served professional training if he was 
going to have to compete against pro- 
fessionally trained dogs. So it was that 
Rab went to Ray Sommers at Ran- 
dom Lake, Wisconsin. At this writing 
the 30-month-old Rab has already 
accumulated four firsts, eight seconds, 
two thirds, three fourth places and 
two certificates of merit in tough, 
bréed-open competition afield. 

This writer has checked with two 
prominent professional __ retriever 
trainers who have competed against 
Rab. They both stated that, age con- 
sidered, Rab is an outstanding re- 
triever. That’s the same puppy that 
was selected back in England because 


RAB OF MORINDA displays championship form in retrieving. He has been winning in 
field trials ever since he was a puppy. This flatcoat retriever is owned by Ed and Dorothy 


Moroff of Kankakee, Illinois. 
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he was small enough to fit into the 
bride’s handbag. 

Doc’s contributions have also been 
outstanding—but in a different area 
of competition. Doc has been a “hot” 
performer in the obedience ring. Last 
year he went just as far as a dog can 
go in AKC obedience trials. He won 
the “utility dog” and the “tracking 
dog”’ titles—and he did it with nearly 
perfect scores. Stella has done nearly 
as well. She now holds the obedience 
title, ‘companion dog excellent.” 

Doc also promises to become the 
first flatcoat to win an American 
bench championship since the war 
years. He now has six, of the required 
15 points—a considerable accomplish- 
ment since it is almost necessary for 
a dog to have some of his own kind 
available to compete against. 

The quiet-spoken and mild-man- 
nered Downing has assuméd the re- 
sponsibility of unifying the flatcoat’s 
revival. He isn’t saying how high his 
telephone tolls and his bills for over- 
seas airmail have been running, nor 
what its costing him to circulate a 
quarterly publication he calls “Flat- 
coat Filings,” but his interest in the 
breed makes such labors a real pleas- 
ure and the expenses easier to bear. 

Downing has a regular system that 
keeps him advised of each new flat- 


OBEDIENCE TRAINING is an .important 
part in the successful handling of any dog. 
Flatcoat retrievers take to their lessons as 
readily as they take to water. Here Mrs. 
Homer Downing, of Cleveland, shows how 
well “Stella” has learned a lesson. 





coat importation. The 


fanciers of the breed have a club, the — 
members of which send Downing full | 


information on every dog they export 


to the United States. His circulation | 


is complete. 

So that flatcoat owners might get 
aquainted with each other, Downing 
arranged for them to meet at the re. 
cent Western Reserve bench show. 
Eight flatcoats 
that’s about seven more than any- 
one’s seen in an American show ring 
in 20 years. Doc and Ratcliff’s Bella 
Donna were the big bench winners, 
but—far more important—many firm 
friendships were formed. The folks 
found enjoyment and excitement in 
sharing the challenge of building 
their breed back to a worthy position 
among American sporting dogs. 

They certainly have an admirable 
start. Only on flatcoat, Rab, has had 
an opportunity at field trials and he's 
turned out to be something of a hot 
pistol. Two flatcoats, Doc and Stella, 
have had opportunities at obedience 
competition—and they have proven 
themselves stars. In functional com- 
petition the flatcoats are batting one. 
thousand! 

Joined by the owners of the new 
puppies, the breed’s original post- 
war, pioneers are looking forward to 


a popularity for the breed compar. | 


able to that it enjoyed 45 years ago. 
Nine of the 13 puppies are in field 
training now. Several are also receiv- 
ing obedience training. 

This writer talked with all of the 
flatcoat fanciers present at the West- 
ern Reserve gathering and he was 
impressed by the pleasure they were 
deriving from their canine adventure 
—and by their determination that 
they will keep their breed in the 
hands of sportsmen and away from 
profiteers and operators of puppy 
factories. 

More importations and more care- 


ful breedings are planned. Folks who | 


have a sincere interest are invited to 
write Downing at 1397 Clearview 
Road, Cleveland 21, Ohio. 
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In This Corner 


ERIE COUNTY-—Recently while 
on a routine patrol I noticed a hen 
and a cock pheasant acting rather 
strangely in a low clover field. The 
birds were jumping up and down 
and seemed to be fighting something. 
I sneaked down an old hedgerow ad- 
jacent to the field and studying the 
affair with binoculars I found that 
the pair of pheasants were actually 
fighting a good-sized woodchuck. The 
game birds would jump in and fly in 
and give old “chuck” a peck on the 
back and the cock bird was also 
making use of his spurs. After a few 
minutes of battle the woodchuck ap- 
parently got his fill of it and he took 
refuge in his freshly dug burrow. I 
moved in closer to investigate further 
and found Mr, and Mrs. Pheasant 
had a nice brood of chicks which 
apparently they were more than 
ready and willing to protect.—District 
Game Protector Roger J. Wolz, Erie. 


White Sheep 


YORK COUNTY-A pair of gray 
squirrels had a litter of young in a 
false chimney at the residence of 
Clyde Fogle on First Avenue, Red 
Lion, Pa. When they were old 
enough to move around, the resi- 
dents in the block were amused to 
see one of the young was an albino. 
Then one day, the parents moved 
the young to Fairmount Park, Red 
Lion, Pa.,—all but the white one. 
The albino was deserted and finally 
coming off the roof alone fell prey 
to a dog. It is not known the rea- 
son for the abandonment except the 
off-color was not acceptable to the 
parents.—District Game Protector 
Daniel Fackler, Windsor. 





Looks Sometimes Are Deceiving 


ERIE COUN TY-— Many times 
hunters are blamed for things they 
do not do. This past June I received 
a report that a woodchuck hunter 
had shot a steer in a farmer’s pasture. 
There was a hole in the animal's 
neck and a front shoulder was 
broken. It certainly looked like the 
steer had been shot. Upon investiga- 
tion I found that the animal was pas- 
tured far from a road and in an area 
not likely to be frequented by wood- 
chuck hunters. There is a slashing in 
the pasture where an animal could 
easily sustain injury. The carcass was 
skinned and the injured area exam- 
ined closely. There was definite evi- 
dence that a bullet had not caused 
the injury and it was determined that 
the steer had run into a sharp object 
that punctured the hide and _frac- 
tured the shoulder. If the real cause 
of the loss of the animal had not 
been determined bad publicity could 
have influenced many farmers in the 
area to post their land against hunt- 
ing.—District Game Protector Elmer 
Simpson, Union City. 
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Pheasants For Freedom 


LUZERNE COUNTY — Three 
broken windows and several excited 
Kingston residents are all that remain 
to remind bird lovers that pheasants 
love their freedom. Y 

Two families that live in second 
floor apartments were startled the 
other day when they heard the crash 
of a breaking window in a garage. 

Upon investigation of the son of 
one of the families a pheasant was 
found in the garage, unconscious. A 
neighbor took the pheasant to his 
garage and placed the bird in a bas- 
ket, and notified me to come and 
pick up the bird, but a few minutes 
later after I was called two more 
crashes were heard. The pheasant it 
seems, awoke and got out’ of the bas- 
ket and broke two more garage win- 
dows and when last seen was heading 
toward the river to its happy home.— 
District Game Protector Edward R. 
Gdosky, Dallas. 


Non-Stop Flight 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY-A 
deer recently passed thru the Boro of 
Roseto without making any detours 
or stopping to check sights as it went 
thru. The deer came down an alley 
straight across the main street thru a 
large plate glass window between two 
rows of sewing machines in a dress 
factory, out the rear windgw and dis- 


appeared. The clean-up man was the 
only person in the factory at the time 
and he was too amazed to give a de. 
tailed description of what happened 
or the sex of the deer. When it left 


SEPTEMBER-—195; 


the factory it jumped through a win. | 


dow. After dropping from a height of 


20 ft. and landing on a macadam | 
driveway, it jumped up and left the | 


scene immediately, apparently unin. 
jured.—District Game Protector H. W. 
Wiggins, Nazareth. 


Any Pig In A Storm 


LEBANON COUNTY—Mr. 
old Dietrich who has a large farm at 
Sheridan, Pa., and raises hogs and 
chickens has had considerable trouble 
with raccoons killing his chickens in 
the past few years; therefore he de. 
stroys raccoons he finds around his 
buildings. On May 22, 1958, he killed 
a female raccoon at one of his build- 
ings. On May 26 his wife was check- 
ing on his hogs and found a young 
raccoon nursing on a sow that had 
farrowed a litter of pigs. 

On May 24, 1958 Mr. Carl Loser, 
Rexmont, Pa. found a dead Chimney 
Swift near Myerstown, Pa. that had a 
leg band of U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, Washington, D.C. The rec- 








aM hin ccs 


Har: | 


ords revealed that this Chimney Swift | 


was banded at Hildage County Court- 
house, Edinburg, Texas on April 23, 
1956 by Dr. Pauline James.—District 
Game Protector E. J. Turner, Mt. 
Gretna. 


WELL, WHATTA 
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Plovers Out of the Past 
PERRY COUNTY—On June 3 


while examining different food plots 


with Land Manager Holtzapple, and 
traveling on route 274 to the West of 


in. |. New Germantown, we noticed a cou- 


ple of young birds along the highway. 
Mr. a remarked to me that 
these were the first young pheasants 
that he had seen this season and I 


| said that they were the first that I 


had seen too. But something about 
them did not seem right so I stopped 
and backed up. About that time the 
old bird went into a song and dance 
that wasn’t at all becoming to a phea- 
sant and when they came out of the 
grass we saw at once that they were 
not pheasants at all but a brood of 
young upland plover, a bird that was 
once a favorite target of our grand- 
fathers but now are a rare sight in- 
deed. Very few of us are privileged to 
see them in this section of the coun- 
try any more.—District Game Protec- 
tor Russell Meyer, Blain. 


Out of the Frying Pan 


NORTHWEST DIVISION—Quite 
often a Game Protector and his Dep- 
uties are called upon to do extra cur- 
ricular work in the interest of wild- 
life, but frequently their wives end 
up doing the work. Such was the 
case recently when Byron Hanby of 
Knox R.D. mowed into a nest of ring- 
neck eggs. He immediately notified 
Deputy George Hartzell who in turn 
came to me for advice. A broody hen 
just couldn’t be found so Mrs. Hart- 
zell came up with a solution. She had 
received. an electric fry pan for 
Christmas and figured with the ther- 
mostat control properly adjusted, 
who needed a hen for hatching. We 
are anxiously awaiting to see if we 
come up with a pan full of chicks or 
some well fried ringneck eggs. Re- 
gardless of the outcome, I believe we 
can claim a first on this venture.— 
Land Manager Donald M. Schake, 
R.D, No. 1, Knox, 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT STUFF 
4G0UT A POLKA-DOT CROW OP 





LACKAWANNA COUNTY— 
While talking with Bill Hepburn of 
R.D. 1, Dalton, one day he told me 
that early one morning. this spring his 
ten year old daughter came running 
into the house and said, “Daddy, 
there’s a white crow in the field.” Bill 
stepped out of the house and sure 
enough there was a white crow feed- 
ing peaceably with six or seven of the 
normal black variety. Bill took his 
scope equipped .222 rifle, drew a 
bead of Mr. Crow and brought him 
down. Closer examination showed 
that the crow was not a pure albino, 
its plumage showed what might be 
described as a Polka Dot effect, mot- 
tled brown and white. It had a brown 
beak and brown legs. Naturally, Bill 
is having the crow mounted.—District 
Game Protector Stephen A, Kish, 
Avoca. 


Special Delivery Ducklings 


YORK COUNTY-A wild mallard 
duck built a nest in a rhododendron 
bush in my back yard. Curious, I 
checked the nest periodically to count 
the number of eggs. When I would 
approach her nest, she would fly off. 
But by late April when the incuba- 
tion period was drawing to a close, 
I could walk up to the nest and she 
did not fly off. Again curious, I kept 
a close watch to see whether or not 
she would leave for food and drink. 
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Sure enough she didn’t, so, being a 
game protector and attempting to 
live up to the name, I shelled corn 
off of the cob and held it in my 
hand. She shoveled it up setting on 
her eggs. I guess I will have to feed 
mother until her eggs are hatched. 
—District Game Protector G. K. Kirk- 
patrick, York. 


Where Do Goslings Come From 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing the month of May, a sportsman 
living in Mount Clare, William C. 
Blatt, Jr. was wading the Schuylkill 
River behind his home. In this imme- 
diate vicinity there are usually a flock 
of Canadian Geese which number be- 
tween 60 and 80. They make this 
part of the river their home and also 
raise their young on the many small 
islands in the river. Mr. Blatt went 
up on this one island and saw a 
female goose lying on a nest. He 
walked up to her and as he got about 
10 feet away she stood up and started 
to hiss like they do. He looked in the 
nest and saw that she was incubating 
two goose eggs and a large glass bot- 
tle. It was so interesting that Mr. 
Blatt took a picture of this and sent 
it to me. As Mr. Blatt said, “We all 
know that young geese come from 
eggs but evidently the geese them- 
selves were not told about this.”’—Dis- 
trict Game Protector E. W. Shaver, 
Mainland. 
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FAYETTE COUNTY-This story | 


was related to me by Deputy Paul 
Miller of Mill Run. On June 3, 1958, 
while working in his garden along 
Mill Run Creek in Mill Run, Lucian 
Prinkey heard a commotion uncom- 
mon to him. He grabbed his fork and 
investigated. He surprisingly  wit- 
nessed a blacksnake and a female 
grouse battle for possession of 13 
grouse eggs in a nest nearby. This 
was a little too much for Mr, Prin- 
key. 
some rocks with a few scars on his 
back for his efforts. The nest was 
under surveillance by Mr. Prinkey 
until the eggs were hatched, The 
final tally was 11 grouse chicks and 
two unhatched eggs.—District Game 
Protector A. J. Ziros, Connellsville. 


Full House 

LANCASTER COUNTY—During 
the month, I picked up two of the 
largest pheasant nests I have ever 
found since I started as a Protector. 
One had forty eggs and the other 
was even larger. It contained fifty- 
seven eggs. I sure would like to know 
how many hens were laying in these 
nests.—District Game Protector J. P. 
Eicholtz, Strasburg. 











The blacksnake retreated into | 




































Pennsylvania's Modern Johnny Appleseed 


By Paul M. Felton 


A MODERN Johnny Appleseed is 
stalking Penn’s Woods today and 
he’s not a Ghost! When you gun for 
turkey and deer around the Sullivan- 
Lycoming County Line this Fall you 
will be in his area. Look for his work. 

If you recall, the original Johnny 
sowed apple seeds in the wilderness 
from Pennsylvania’s Wyoming Valley 
to the Muskingum Valley of Ohio. 
His idea was to provide fruit orchards 
for the settlers who were migrating 
westward after the Civil War. 

For the past 10 years a modern 
version of this fabled character has 


carried on the same practice, using 
Chinese Chestnuts in place of apple- 
seeds. Our modern Johnny is Harvey 
Nyce, sportsman from _ Lansdale, 
Montgomery County. Harvey is liter- 
ally following in the _ original 
Johnny’s footsteps. 

Every year when Harvey heads for 
his favorite deer and turkey haunts 
around English Center and the Dutch 
Mountain area, he packs a couple of 
quarts of Chinese Chestnuts along 
with his guns. Most men might be 
tempted to eat these delicious nuts 
but not Harvey. He considers them 
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more valuable for game food. To put 
it in his own words “The Chinese 
Chestnut tree can add a tremendous 
food supply to our forest game.” 


Older readers will remember when 
the native American Chestnut trees 
provided Fall crops of mouthwater- 
ing nuts. Forest game such as squirrel, 
deer, turkey and practically every 
other animal and bird throughout 
the woodland area of Pennsylvania 
feasted on this rich food. In those 
days, one out of every three trees was 
a chestnut. 


When Johnny Appleseed trudged 
barefoot from Wyoming Valley west 
to the Alleghenies in the Fall of 1797, 
he lived off the country as he trav- 
elled. More than likely many of his 
camp fires popped with roasting chest- 
nuts, then plentiful. He could not 
know that 150 years henge nature’s 
bountiful crop of sweet nuts would 
join the Heath Hen and Passenger 
Pigeon into oblivion. 


Yet, in 1904, the killing chestnut 
blight started to strangle this com- 
mon tree. In a short 30 years the im- 
portant food supply all but disap- 
peared. Game had to look elsewhere 
for a substitute for the chestnut. 


A bright note in the American 
Chestnut’s decline was the introduc- 
tion of blight-resistant strains of Chi- 
nese Chestnuts into Eastern United 
States. These were imported from the 
Orient by plant explorers and were 
found to be well adapted to our cli- 
matic conditions. 


Propagation and distribution of 
seed of this new chestnut was carried 
on energetically by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the 
Beltsville, Maryland station. A great 
many of these nuts managed to land 
in the vicinity of Harvey Nyce and 
his neighborhood where they were 
planted and prospered. Harvey, hark- 
ing back to the chestnut gathering 
days of his youth near Schwenksville 
was attracted to the newcomer. Be- 
fore long he had Chinese Chestnut 
trees planted in his back yard, and 





every other back yard he could in| 
vade. For a few years he was satisfied} 
to spread the word about the ney 
chestnut to the local folks. Then, 
however, it occurred to him that hi} ) 
effort might better be expended in}_ 
planting tiny orchards deep in the 
woods where he hunted big game and 
noticed a lack of food. 


It was at-this time that Harvey}” 
turned into Johnny Appleseed. Here 
in his own words are 10 years of 
experience in Appleseeding: i 

“Long ago I got the habit of filling} 
my pockets with chestnuts before} 
starting out on a morning’s hunt} 
When I was a kid I used to nibble on| — 
them throughout the day; now | 
plant them all.” “All day while hunt. 
ing, I keep on the lookout for likely) 
looking planting spots for my midget| 
orchards.” “Chestnut trees need light| 
to grow well so I keep alert for an 
opening in the forest canopy where a 
tree or two are blown down and the) 
sun can get in. There I go into ac/ 
tion. Like the original Johnny Apple.| 
seed I know that game especially deer |” 
will play hob with young tree) 
sprouts. To get around this I always) 
brush or fallen tree tops with spiky | 
branches will ward off white-tails./ 
This gives the young trees a chance|” 
to get their heads up above conveni-|” 
ent browsing heights.” 

“A good site located, I kick a hole} 
in the soft humus with my heel; place} 
a chestnut in the depression and scuff} 
the dirt and litter back over the nut 
with a brushing movement of the} 
foot.” 





haces a 











“Like apple trees, chestnuts need} 
other chestnut trees close by to cross} 
pollinate the flowers and set a good] 
nut crop. For this reason I usually 
plant a small orchard of four to six! 
nuts spaced 10 to 30 feet apart and 
placed to take advantage of any pro ™ 
tective cover.’ q 


Harvey modestly admits that he | 
has no idea how many small orchards | 
of Chinese Chestnuts he has planted. | 
One thing he is sure of; that he gets} 
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a big kick out of planting the nuts, 
‘knowing that his favorite gunning 
) haunts will be enriched in a few years 
| when those trees reach bearing size. 
To help you in choosing the 
| proper food for your favorite quarry, 
‘here is a list of animals and some of 
i} the food trees that tickle their pal- 
» ates: 
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| fruit and seed. 








Next meeting night, just for the 
fun of it, have the boys kick around 
the whole subject of appleseeding for 
deep forest game. You could start a 
Statewide movement to provide au- 
tomatic feed trees for non-farm game. 

Just about any native fruit or nut 
will be welcomed by wildlife but the 
ones noted here were picked because 
they are easy to find almost any- 
where. Aside from utilitarian reasons, 
seed collecting is a dandy excuse to 
get out and view the Fall color found 
at seed time. 

Why not follow the example of our 
modern Johnny Appleseed when you 
go hunting this year? Take a pocket- 
full of seeds or nuts and plant a wood- 
land food orchard for the game? If 
you do, Harvey Nyce guarantees that 
you'll experience a deep satisfaction. 
The same satisfaction that kept the 
original Johnny Appleseed planting 
seeds and trees for half a century. 


HOW MANY GAME FOODS can you recognize in this photo? Front row, left to right: 
Black walnuts with and without husks; Chinese Chestnuts with an without burrs; persim- 
+ mons. Back row, left to right: Osage Orange; hickory nuts, dogwood seed; and apples, both 
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Price Tag 
On Penn's Woods? 


By John E. Guilday 





pews you get the shotgun down, | | 








whistle up the dog, and step|_ 
into the Pennsylvania woods you step | ~ 


into something more than just a patch | | 


4 


b4 


of potential mine props or paper pulp | — 


—you step into the heart of Pennsy|. | 


vania itself. 


For all of its belching mills and|_ 


great flexing of industrial muscles, its 
power and potentialities, there are 
places, many places, in Penn’s woods 
where a man can spend a few hours, 


or days, or weeks, where the world | 


can’t get at him. It’s not that the! 


world’s such a terrible place. It’s just |” 


that it’s a pretty nice feeling to have | 
a brook trout hooked and jumping in | 
white water, or a few squirrel tails 
hanging out your hunting jacket, to 
breathe real air, to step into a world 
where values are simple and unfet 
tered. Here is a place where we don't | 


need a down payment on the blue| 


and white of the sky, where we aren't 
pounded by a five minute commercial 
on “after thirty-five’ before we can 
listen to the drum of a grouse or the 
gobble of a wild turkey. Here is a 
place where things become reduced 
to their simplest terms and any man 
is on common ground with any other. 

Has this woodland always offered 
a haven? Will it always? The answer 
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to the first question is a qualified yes. 
The answer to the second is up to 
you. 

It is not hard to visualize the 
eastern forests as they were before the 
time of the broad ax—one unbroken 
canopy of trees threaded through by 
pristine rivers and thrown into con- 
vulsive green folds, the Appalachians, 
the “Endless Mountains” of the In- 
dians. One whispering sea of trees, it 
began within earshot of the surf on 
the sands of New Jersey, and 
stretched westward for over six hun- 
dred miles, to end in the prairie 
groves of the Illinois country. North 
and south this huge temperate forest 
arose in the alligator haunted swamp- 
lands of the Gulf coast and sprawled 
up the Appalachians over sixteen full 
degrees of latitude, there to grudg- 
ingly give way to spired Canadian 
spruces. 

This forest was another world, a 
world primitive and strange, and 
dangerous, to men who were used to 
the cobblestones of London or the 
familiar fields of Europe. Yet here 
they came in ever increasing numbers, 
searching for simplicity. 

It is hard to make a good fight 
when the enemy can’t be seen. In- 
tolerance, poverty, over population, 
prejudice, lack of opportunity, these 
are all elusive but crushing foes. One 
might as well have become a Don 
Quixote and slashed out at windmills 
as to have tried to forge a path 
through the accumulated complexi- 
ties of medieval Europe. But here in 
this new world was an enemy one 
could see and strike out at and hope 
to vanquish—a foe dangerous but 
easily defined. It did not have to be 
changed, it need but be destroyed. 
Here was something a man could set 
his hand to and see it fall, and it 
came to earth in a shower of flying 
bark to the ring of the ax and the 
crack of the musket. Even in those 
dangerous days the forest held out 
simple values. 





Today the forest is tamed. The last 
wolf pups were whelped over fifty 
years ago. The last panther skin was 
nailed to a smokehouse wall twenty- 
five years before that. The forest is 
now a crop, fragmented by roads and 
permitted to remain in areas where it 
is economically desirable. But it is 
something more than just a crop, 
something more than just “undevel- 
oped land.” The value of Penn’s 
woods cannot be rung up on a till. 

This technical civilization of ours 
is growing at an ever increasing rate. 
The individual part grows smaller 
and we must hasten ever faster to 
keep our seats on the modern merry- 
go-round, But no matter how com- 
plicated life becomes we can always 
step out along some forest path into a 
world unhurried and unimpressed by 
our frenzy. 


In a sense the forest has become a 
refuge for man as well as for wildlife. 
A place where trout bite and bacon 
sizzles, where pinetops bend with the 
wind and grouse explode with a 
whirr, a place where coffee bubbles 
on a campstove, where heels get sore, 
and cold rain dribbles down the back 
of the neck, where moss piles deep 
and snow creaks underfoot and beards 
grow ragged. A world of simple 
values, it is well worth preserving. 
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1958 WATERFOWL SEASONS ANNOUNCED BY COMMISSION; 
HUNTING PERIOD FOR DUCKS, GEESE 10 DAYS SHORTER 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion has announced seasons and bag 
limits for the hunting of wild water- 
fowl, coots and Wilson’s snipe as de- 
clared by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


This fall the duck, geese, coot and 
brant seasons will be open for 60 
consecutive days, 10 days less than 
the seasons for the past,two years. 
The dates are: October 15 to Decem- 
ber 13, inclusive. The shorter season 
reflects concern by the Federal agency 
over a decrease in waterfowl popula- 
tions as indicated by a lower breed- 
ing population and hatch of young 
birds on the northern breeding 
grounds last spring and summer, 


The over-all bag limits—4 ducks per 
day with a possession limit of 8; 2 
geese per day with a possession limit 
of 4—remain the same, however, as 
they have been during recent years. 
Only one (1) wood duck may be 
bagged in a day, with a possession 
limit during the season of two (2). 
The bag limits for ducks, however, 
are marked by one important change 
this year. The daily bag during the 
-1958 season may not include more 
than two (2) birds of the canvasback 
or redhead species. This means that 
a hunter can legally bag two (2) can- 
vasbacks or two (2) redheads or one 
(1) of each species. The possession 
limit after the second day of the sea- 
son may not aggregate more than 
four (4) birds of these two species. 

Pennsylvania shooting hours for all 
waterfowl in the coming-seasons are 
one-half hour before sunrise to sun- 





set, except for October 25th only 
when the opening hour will be 8:00 
a.m., Eastern Standard Time. Hunt- 
ers are reminded, however, 
mourning doves may not be legally 
taken or shot at, even on this day, 
prior to 12 o’clock noon, Eastern 
Standard Time. 


In the counties of Bucks, Philadel- 
phia and Delaware and on the Dela- 
ware River bordering on such coun- 
ties between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, the season for waterfowl 
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(ducks, geese, brant and coot) will 
open November 10, 1958 and close 
January 8, 1959. 


Waterfowl hunters in this state are 
required to purchase both a Penn- 
sylvania hunting license and a Fed. | 
eral migratory bird hunting stamp 
(available at most post offices). The 
federal stamp (which will still cost 
only $2.00 for this season, the recent 
increase approved by Congress not 
taking effect until July 1, 1959) is not 
required in the hunting of sora, rails, 
gallinules, woodcock, Wilson’s snipe 
or jacksnipe, or doves. 


Federal regulations prohibit the use 
of any shotgun capable of holding 
more than three (3) shells, including 
semi-automatic and hand _ operated 
repeating shotguns. The shotgun plug 
must be incapable of removal with- 
out disassembling the gun. Shotguns 
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used in taking any migratory fowl 
may not be larger than 10 gauge. 


Rifles may not be used in taking |~ 


migratory game birds, but such birds 
may be taken through the use of bow 
and arrow. 








LEGAL SHOOTING DAYS AND HOURS (SUNDAYS EXCEPTED) 
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and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
hour for small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 25 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 


and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7: 


Pennsylvania Official 1958 Open Seasons 


00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 


from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., EST. 








BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits helow) Day Season First Day Last Day 
VEEP PETE TREO CETTE ECU CO eee ere Bcc Ee ee Sees Nov. 29 
ee i ee cad DAS eA ae A oo Aw Nee ea Rs wate aay i ee Nov. 22 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ......... S ssews DP vss Ss Ee « <es6 Nov. 29 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only ............... a Ia = a Nov. 29 
Chane ane k bese aed eee ae beam ere cs ae Nov. 29 and 
Rabbits, Cottontail ..(mot more than 20 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 27 ..... Jan. 3, 1959 
EE ee i ui oon na kaa hie kb seek ee Dasa Pe aaa Nov 
ee OO errs rrr ee Bs ass 6 _ Os Se sases Jan. 3, 1959 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) .................. Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1959 
ek TR CCT) i re Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1959 
ED oie ha caes CU SGD Se ab ace ids kee Sa base oss aaa Unlimited .... Sept. 1 ..... Aug. 31, 1959 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 24, incl.) ..... Unlimited .... All mos. (exc. Oct. 1-24) 
Bears, over one year old, by individual ............ a Sane a % Noy. 26 ..... ‘ov. 29° 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2..... Bs OV. BE ...5. Nov. 29 
Bow and Arrow Season—Either sex, regard- | (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License and | for combined 
Archery License, but, no Antlerless Deer | seasons) 
SND oc uhauG han ahe bos ad Sao sie wee oiex OGG, @ ss6s%, Oct. 24 
ANTLERED DEER—-Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
DEER: J Provided, a male deer with an antler( & 
three or more inches long without points,{1 ..... 1 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
RN, TA BUAIGAUI go 5 0.10 64:56 015 0 6 6:5:050-0% eee Dec. 13 
ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 
| cense), by individual Dec. 15, 16 and 17 





NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 


Otters. 
FURBEARERS: 
a ae Unlimited .... 
eee hn ae ous wk accu s é sade sbsa ces kene Unlimited .... 
BEUNMOROS CEPADS ORIG) .. .0.0.cesccccccsccccccccces Unlimited .... 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide ................... D ss00% 5 


Fe ae Aug 
a ee Jan 
Nov. 22 ..... Jan 
POD. 18 ase Mar 


. 31, 1959 
. 17, 1959 
. 17, -1959 
. 21, 1959 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 


regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three combined 1958 seasons, whether hunting individually 
cr with a camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow 
Season, issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers 
at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may 
hunt for deer during the Archery Season and the Special Antlerless Deer Season without 
a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written consent 
of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 
be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 15, or after December 


14, 1958. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them t6 the Game Protector in 


District or County where trapped. 


TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closses at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 


last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by specia: permit. 
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‘ 
' The seasons and bag limits govern- 
; ing the hunting and taking of certain 
migratory game birds in 1958 have 
been established by the U. S. Fish 
"and Wildlife Service. 

’ The following federal regulations 


) will be effective in Pennsylvania for 


> the taking of rails and gallinules, in- 
\ cluding sora—from September 1 to 
November 8, inclusive. The bag limit 
for rails and gallinules, except sora, 
is 15 daily, but not more than 30 may 
be in possession after the first day. 
The daily and possession limit of sora 
is 25, 

Woodcock may be hunted from Oc- 


) tober 15 through November 22. The 


Woodcock, Dove & Shorebird Seasons 
Set by U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 


daily limit is 4; the possession limit 
8 after the first day. 

The 1958 dates and limits are 
about as last year for the birds named 
above. But there are changes in the 
mourning dove season, shooting 
hours .and aggregate possession limit 
this year. The dove season—Septem- 
ber 1 to November 4, inclusive—be- 
gins earlier and ends later than in 
1957, but the shooting hours will be 
noon to sunset, ONLY. The daily bag 
is 10 and the posesssion limit after 
the first day is 20. The aggregate 
possession limit is twice that of 1957. 


No game of any kind may be 
hunted on Sunday in Pennsylvania. 





Date Sunrise Sunset 
September a.m. p-m. 
Bye Mh wrsaxenateney’ 5:34 6:39 

Be Ue vera s tsi Sighs once 5:35 6:37 

BP vitae bass 5:36 6:36 
hat tnsikes aie 5:37 6:34 

i iecaa lec alaevcii 5:38 6:33 

RR ot ree 5:39 6:31 

DE cue ah es 5:40 6:29 

Ban cigetntaats 5:41 6:28 
ARs oer 5:42 6:26 

| ie ena anne er 5:43 6:25 

Al Sh idee 5:44 6:23 

Me de ie wees 5:45 6:21 

MS ctr cterataress 5:46 6:20 

MEE sete lool ae i 5:47 6:18 

: | Sareea 5:48 6:16 





PENNSYLVANIA 
-SUNRISE-SUNSET TABLE 


The following times of sunrise and sunset are based on the 77th Meridian which 
runs north and south through Eastern Adams County, Harrisburg Airport, Williams- 
port and Eastern Tioga County. Times shown are EASTERN STANDARD TIME. 

Hunters in localities east or west of the 77th Meredian should note that there is 
a considerable variation in sunrise-sunset times from those shown before (as much 
as 8 minutes earlier in Philadelphia and 12 minutes later in Pittsburgh). Check your 
local weather station for correct information. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 


Date Sunrise Sunset 
September a.m. p-m. 
Te Ai cca 5:49 6:15 
WT vepehnscaccavaierasene 5:49 6:13 
[ore 5:50 6:11 
ROD eiSadtent dS careiaaie 5:51 6:10 
RE i Riacera Meveecns 5:52 6:08 
DANII clon Stk svaliveeits 5:53 6:06 
EE Wien wrepaniva 5:54 6:05 
Us Sraseetexsieriscaicn's 5:55 6:03 
RP etait frie taitteatexs 5:56 6:01 
oT ne eee 5:57 6:00 
2 a ee 5:58 5:58 
SI Be ah tose tn 5:59 5:56 
7, ee ee 6:00 5:55 
7) or ee ee 6:01 5:53 
OP Nicest haps 6:02 5:52 
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On July 24 seven Pennsylvania 
Game Protectors from Schuylkill, 
Dauphin and Northumberland Coun- 
ties assembled and moved in on a 
number of persons who have been 
killing or possessing game unlawfully 
in Schuylkill County. The combined 
force of officers apprehended 13 per- 
sons implicated in killing or possess- 
ing deer, or parts of deer, unlawfully 
taken in the Mahantongo Valley in 
Schuylkill County during the last 
two years. The concerted action was 
taken after many months of investi- 
gation by the Commission’s field of- 
ficers. 

When the round-up was completed 
prosecutions were brought against 5 
men, one woman and 7 teen-age 
boys for killing deer or possessing 
venison unlawfully. 

Morris Stewart, Supervisor of the 
Game Commission’s Southeast Divi- 
sion reported: “The killing was prin- 
cipally done by teen-agers who used 
lights and shot deer with .22 caliber 
rifles at night. Two of the firearms 
were seized by the Game Protectors. 
Most of the time the boys shot from 
automobiles, and several cars were 
used in the illegal acts. The boys, all 
from Schuylkill County, disposed of 
deer they killed by giving, selling or 
trading the carcasses, or pieces of the 
meat, to friends and neighbors in the 
same county. In one case a whole 
deer carcass was traded for a 15- 
ounce box of candy!” 

The persons involved paid fines to- 
taling $2,100. Each case in which, 
contrary to law, a deer has been killed 
or venison possessed carries a $100 
fine. Four of the persons appre- 
hended paid fines amounting to $300, 
the others $100 each. The defend- 
ants live at Klingerstown, Pitman, 
Lavelle, Shenandoah, Frackville, and 
Ashland. 


Game Commission officers who 


GAME PROTECTORS APPREHEND SCHUYLKILL COUNTY VIOLATORS 
JULY RAID NETS 13 PERSONS IN ILLEGAL DEER KILLING RING 





































teamed up on this operation were 
F. Mason Spancake; R. L. Shank 
Billy Drasher; Jacob Sitlinger; Wal. 
ter Schlosser; Earl Carpenter; ani 
Clyde Laubach. The _ prosecution; 
were brought before two Justices of 
the Peace: Peter Spehr of Pitman 
and John Tascho of Frackville. 


Payoff Comes When State 
Officers Combine Forces 


An outstanding catch of all-around 
lawbreakers was accomplished in 
northern Pennsylvania during early 
July as the result of investigations 
carried on by Game Protectors and 
a Fish Warden, and was completed 
through the cooperative efforts of 
State Police officers. i 

Cases successfully prosecuted in 
volved 9 young men and resulted in| 
the collection of $545 in Fish Law” 
fines and $600 in Game Law fine. | 
Nine cabin robbery cases in the|™ 
vicinity were also cleared up as an © 
outcome of the game and fish investi: | 
gations and interrogations of the cul-| 
prits. 

The violators involved killed a 
deer, caught fish in a licensed fish 
propagation pond, broke into camps} 
and destroyed timber. ’ 











Game Protectors who made the in-| 
vestigations and prosecutions were: 
Norman Erickson, Emporium, and 
Fred -Servey, St. Marys. The Fish 
Warden was N. Clair Fleeger, Dagus 
Mines. The Game Commission’s Ex 
ecutive Director M. J. Golden and 
the Commission’s Northcentral Di: 
vision Supervisor, LeRoy Gleason 
highly praised troopers from State} 
Police Sub-stations at Emporium and | 
Ridgway for ready and capable as 
sistance rendered in these cases. 
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U.S. ARCHERY TEAM which competed in 
the international competition at Brussels, 
Belgium in late July were: men, left to right: 
James Caspers, Racine, Wis.; Tim Cantwell, 
Kirkwood, Mo.; Harold Doan, Adrian, Mich. 





« 
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ines. Women, left to right: Carole Meinhart, Pitts- 
h i burgh; Ann Corby, Boonton, N. J.; Ann 
the | Sevey, Excelsior, Minnesota. 
$ an 
yesti- | 7 
cul: 2 e 
Swedish Archers Take Top 
dal. Honors at Brussels Meet; U. S. 
fish Team Captures Women’s 
mp |) Team Title 
. A former Chicagoan now living in 
€ I} ) Sweden is the new women’s world 
yer; }) archery champion. Mrs. Gunnar 
and » Johansson, 42, of Skovde, Sweden, 
Fish ‘ took top honors in the women’s divi- 
agus F} sion with a score of 2053. The inter- 
Ex} national tournament was held on the 
andj} World’s Fair grounds at Brussels, 
Di- Belgium, July 20-23. 
ason = ~—- Top scorer in the men’s division, 
gre ™ and present men’s world champion, 
and | 


is Stig Thysell, 40, of Skene, Sweden. 
Thysell, a supervisor for a telegraph 
company, had a score of 2101. 





> as 





Although bad weather was judged 
the principal reason why no U. S. 
archers took first place honors, the 
women managed to capture second, 
third and fourth places. in their divi- 
sion. Second place was won by Ann 
Corby; Boonton, N. J., with a score 
of 2042. Carole Meinhart, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the defending women’s cham- 
pion, placed third with 2016. Ann 
Sevey, Excelsior, Minn., came _ in 
fourth with a total of 2,000. 


The U.S. women’s team captured 
the trophy for women’s team cham- 
pionship. Combined score for Ann 
Corby, Carole Meinhart, and Ann 
Sevey was 6111. 


One record was broken at the 
tournament by Ann Corby—the total 
score for a double 70 meter round. 
Mrs. Corby’s score for the round was 
468. The previous record, 462, was 
set by Ann Clark, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
at last year’s international tourna- 
ment in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 


The men’s team championship 
went to Finland whose three official 
members chalked up a total score of 
5936. Besides Kallionpaa, Finland’s 
official team included Vaina Ansala 
and T. Rautavaara, both of Helsinki. 


Weather conditions were extremely 
unfavorable to all contestants, par- 
ticularly to the American team. It 
rained off and on every day of the 
tournament and temperatures ranged 
from 98 degrees on one day to under 
50 degrees on others. 


It could be said that the weather 
was favorable to the Swedish and 
Finnish archers. Many of the Scan- 
dinavians mentioned that it was very 
similar to their own weather. 


Thirty-seven women and 97 men 
competed in the tournament. They 
represented 15 nations, including: 
United States, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Denmark, 
France, England, Luxembourg, Nor- 
way, Poland, Netherlands, Sweden, 


South Africa and Finland. 
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Summer Rains Result In Abun- 
dance of Food and Cover for 
Wildlife 


Encouraging reports about natural 
foods for game have come from 
Game Commission personnel almost 
everywhere in the Commonwealth. 
Here are some typical observations: 

Game Protector Keith Hinman, 
Tioga County: “There seems to be a 
bumper crop of all game foods this 
year. An excellent nut crop is in 
prospect and apples are plentiful.” 

Game Protector ~~ Kistner, 
Centre County: “Throughout my dis- 
trict natural foods for wildlife are in 
the best supply in years. There is a 
good berry crop, acorn prospects are 
fine and wild and tame apples are 
plentiful.” 

Clifford Ruth, a Land Group Man- 
ager in southwestern Pennsylvania, 


reports, “There appears to be a 


bumper crop of food for wildlife this : 
year. This is especially apparent on ff 
State Game Lands in Armstrong, In. f 


diana and Cambria Counties.” 
Game Protector Rozell Stidd says, 
“In Potter County about half the 
beech trees of any size are so loaded 
with nuts some of the branches are 
drooping. We will have some wild 
cherries but late frosts caused many 
of them to fall off while green. June 
berries and blackberries are a good 
crop, and we have a fair amount of 
wild apples and hornbeam seeds.” 
Nicholas Ruha, a Land Group 
Manager in the southcentral coun. 
ties, was highly pleased with his ob. 
servations, He reports, “The amount 
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of food present in forest and field 7 
this summer is little short of fan. 
tastic. Trees, shrubs and vines seem Fj 


to be overloaded with fruit.” 


WAGON TOUR TO CONSERVATION DEMONSTRATIONS was a highlight of the 16th [> 
National Plowing Contest and Conservation Exposition held in Hershey last August. | © 
Thousands of Keystone State farmers and other guests witnessed conservation practices being | © 
applied to a 2,000 acre demonstration area while tour guides explained the details. Various | ~ 
state agencies, including the Game Commission, presented educational exhibits on Conserva- 


tion. 
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Fun With The Scatterqun 


By Jim Varner 


O THE outdoorsman, and es- 

pecially the hunter, September 
brings to mind many endearing an- 
ticipations far removed from the com- 
plexities of modern day living. Sum- 
mer is on the wane and certain in- 
definable changes are occurring. 
What does this month of change 
mean to a Pennsylvania sportsman? 
You guessed it—days afield with a fa- 
vorite shotgun. So let’s talk about the 
smooth-bore which, as all of us know, 
dates back centuries before the rifled 
tube came into existence. It is a most 
interesting short range weapon that 
has been used all over the world to 
bag small and large game. 

Modern sportsmen have a choice. of 


four different actions in shotguns: 
double barrel, slide action repeater, 


semi-automatic (there is no such 
thing as an automatic shotgun) or 
bolt action. The “double” may be 
bored modified and full choke or any 
other combination, The other actions 
are all single barreled and may be 
bored anywhere from true cylinder. to 
full choke, or they may have any one 
of several adjustable choke or pattern 
and recoil control devices attached. 
These guns may vary in gauge from 
20 to 12 with a few of the big, mod- 
ern 10 gauges showing up here and 
there, as well as a few 28 and 410 
gauge. The last two small gauges are 
patterned normally at 25 yards while 
the others are patterned at 40 yards. 

Did you ever take time to sight in 
your favorite shotgun and check its 
pattern percentages with the shells 
you have selected for different pur- 
poses? You should have a fair knowl- 
edge of what you can expect your 
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gun to do with all loads from the 
standard trap load with number 714 
or 8’s up to the heaviest magnum 
loads with 2’s or BB shot. Time spent 
patterning your shotgun may, and 
usually does, pay big dividends at the 
traps or in the field. I am sure you 
will find the results interesting and in 
many cases surprising. 

Whether your gun is 20, 16, 12 or 
10 gauge, your pattern percentage 
should approximate about the follow- 
ing for the different borings: 

In a 30 inch circle at 40 yards— 

(1) Full choke should throw 70% 

or more of thé pellets. 
(2) Modified choke should throw 
60 to 65%. 

(3) Improved cylinder should 
throw 50 to 55%. 

(4) True cylinder should throw 40 
to 50%. 

There are, of course, ether bore 
modifications from reverse choke to 
extra full, including certain skeet 
borings and over borings for large 
shot in heavy charges, but to avoid 


technicalities, we will stick to the 
four standard borings. I will also 
leave the smaller gauges to those who 
like them. They are good little light 
recoil weapons with which to star 
youngsters and ladies although light 
loads in the 20 gauge guns will doa 
better job. 

Perhaps a word to the beginner on 
how to sight in and pattern a shot- 
gun will help. Obtain several sheets 
of brown or white wrapping paper, 
36 to 40 inches wide. In a pinch two 
strips of 20 inch paper can be pasted 
together with masking tape. The tar. 
get should be at least 40 inches 


square. Stick each target on a suitable | 
wooden frame or large cardboard, | 


Fire only one shot at each target. 


Place a three to six inch bulls-eye | 
sheet for a| 


in the center of each 
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sighting point; then step back 40|— 


measured yards and throw your gun 
to the shoulder as you would in the 
field. Glance down the barrel and 
squeeze (don’t jerk) the trigger when 
the front sight is on the aiming 


PROPER POSITIONING of a shotgun is important. Sore cheeks and shoulders result only 
because a shooter doesn’t know how to hold the gun. 
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point. The recoil of a shotgun makes 
some fellows as jittery as a long 
tailed “putty cat” in a room-full 
of rocking chairs. Try to overcome 
this. If your shot was good and the 
bullseye was in the center of the 
pattern, your gun fits you and is 
correctly sighted. 

Now draw a 30 inch circle around 
the center of the group and count 
the pellets within the circle. The 
number of pellets per ounce runs 


| about as follows: 


or ape 
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Number 8 — 400 
Number 7 — 350 
Number 6 — 225 
Number 5 — 170 
Number 4 — 135 
Number 2 — 90 

BB — 50 


If you are testing the standard 


: trap load “16” with one ounce of 
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Number 7% shot and you counted 
252 pellets in the 30 inch circle, you 
have approximately a 67% patter 


’ which is near full choke. You should 


fire at least five patterns for each 
you intend to test and then 
take the average which may show 
this combination of gun and ‘shell 


‘ capable of full choke performance. 
On the other hand the 67% first 


pattern may prove to be well above 
the average. In that case your “six- 
teen” may be a good consistent modi- 


> fied. In either case, if your patterns 


are evenly distributed, you have a 
very satisfactory hunting gun. The 
same gun tried with the modern 3% 
dram, 1% ounce Number 4 magnum 
load might throw tight 120 to 128 
pellet (or 70 to 73%) patterns. This 
would make it a very satisfactory 
wildfowl gun for ranges to 55 yards. 

The procedure outlined above 
applies to all shotguns as well as 
to all chokes and choke devices. As 
you can see, getting acquainted with 
the simplest form of a shotgun, which 
is the single barrel with one given 
choke, takes time and is tedious. The 
double-barrel requires twice as much 
testing while the multiple chokes 























THE AUTHOR is pictured here while hunt- 
ing waterfowl a few years ago with one of 
his favorite shotguns. The big 10 gauge 
magnum he is using worked equally as well 
in crow hunting, Mr. Varner accounting for 
over 2500 crows with this particular gun 
during the 10 years he owned it. 


really require a lot of targeting: If 
you find your gun is shooting high, 
low, right or left to such an extent 
that it can man a lot of misses, better 
get it corrected immediately. Few 
shotgunners think the scattergun can 
be off center. Many attribute their 
misses to lack of skill. But a gun 
can be “off” and it will cause a lot 
of disappointment in the field or at 
the traps. 


Seldom will you find a shotgun 
that centers its shot pattern too high. 
Actually, to the trap shooter, fox 
hunter and wildfowler, a high shoot- 
ing gun is an asset. Remember, 
fellows, that a shot charge drops 
rapidly—at least 10 inches at 40 yards 
and all of 24 inches at 70 yards. If 
you are one who questions this state- 
ment, try firing at a duck sized target 
50 yards out on a lake. See where 
the center of your pattern lands. The 
water test also gives you a good idea 
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of the dispersion of pellets mutilated 
by the choking cone as they are 
forced through it at high velocity. 

Speaking of velocity, the shot 
charge is limited to a certain maxi- 
mum velocity which is in the neigh- 
borhood of 1300 feet per second at 
the muzzle. If we stay below this 
velocity, a better pattern usually re- 
sults. If we load to a higher velocity, 
we defeat the purpose of the shotgun 
by obtaining a patchy, uneven pat- 
tern causéd by a lot of mutilated 
pellets which do not fly true to their 
course and lack penetration. There- 
fore an attempt to develop express 
loads gains us little. 

The spherical shape of the shot 
gives it the poorest ballistic co- 
effrcient of any type of projectile. 
Its forward thrust is snubbed or 
slowed down quickly by air yesistance 
with the corresponding rapid drop 
due to the always present law of 
gravity. Actually, the modern shot- 
gun with its velocity limitations gains 
little in performance over muzzle 
loading black powder weapons used 
by our ancestors except in rapidity 
of fire, cleanliness of smokeless 
powder, a better knowledge of choke 
boring and streamlining in design 
and weight. 

Next month we will discuss fur- 
ther what the hunter can do and 
what he can’t do with the gun he 
purchases for a certain all-purpose 
job. We will try to guide him, in 
spirit, wherever he hunts, whether 
he is beating the briar patch for 
rabbits, working the corn fields and 
stubble for ringnecks or is freezing 
his hands and feet in a duck blind. 
A lot of you old-timers know the 
answers and we are not so much con- 
cerned about your ability. Our sug- 
gestions are aimed at helping 
the newcomers and _ inexperienced 
hunters. But if this initial article 
has in any way renewed your interest 
in sports afield or whetted your appe- 


tite on shotgun ballistics, just pull 
your chair up closer to the rest of 
the group when we continue our 
“bull session” in the October issue, 
In that article we will attempt to en. 
lighten the shooter on the effects of 
weight in the different gauges, barrel 
length as far as effective range is 
concerned, and offer answers to many 
other questions that are not clear 
in the minds of many shooters. 


Until next month, then, here are 
a few things to remember: What 
kind of care are you giving the guns 
that you will soon be using in the 
field? Don’t forget that a little extra 
thought or care for a prized double, 
repeater or semi-automatic means 
trouble free performance when that 
old “chink” thunders into the air 
with his wild cackle or a pair of 
gimlet-eyed greenheads come power 
diving toward your decoys. Unless 
you are “clicking” one hundred per- 
cent in either case, I suggest you 


think up an airtight alibi when you 


face the family. 


Perhaps you need a bluing job or 
a new fore-end 
when you fell on it last fall. Maybe 
you discovered that the ejector was 
faulty when you last used the gun 
but just haven’t gotten around to 
taking it to a good gunsmith. Maybe 
a complete overhaul of your favorite 
scattergun is in order. You might 
have even promised yourself an in- 
stallation of a ventilated rib or one 
of the multiple choke accessories 
when you stopped hunting last year. 


Well, now is the time to get that 
job done. Don’t put it off until a few 
days before the season opens when 
everybody is rushing into the local 
gunsmith or attempting to get quick 
service from the factory. Don’t leave 
anything to chance and by the same 
token, don’t take chances in the field. 
A shot fired recklessly can never be 
recalled. 
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Play It Safe 


By Ted S. Pettit 


HE best time of the year for most 

sportsmen is fast approaching. 
Fall is almost here, with its crisp 
weather, colorful foliage and open 
seasons for game, birds and mam- 
mals. The rail season opens very 
soon, followed in a few weeks by the 
waterfowl season, upland game and 
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big game. Many of us have waited for 
nearly a year for the fall season and 
the big day—the first day of the hunt- 
ing season. 

Most of us have checked over our 
guns and stack of ammunition. We've 
checked our hunting clothes and 
we're all set to go. But too many of 
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PROPER POSITION in a ae is important to sallow. Shooting sideways from a shallow 
duck boat may result in a thorough dowsing—or worse. Most boat accidents are caused by 


people falling out of the boat or capsizing it. 










us have not checked over a'few other 
things, little things, that can easily 
make the difference between a suc- 
cessful trip and a failure. Some of 
these things fall into the category of 
equipment, and others into the cate- 
gory of outdoor skills, all of them are 
important to the outdoor man, es- 
pecially the beginner without too 
much experience in the outdoors, 


Small Boat Safety Skills 


Small boats are used widely in both 
rail shooting and waterfowl shooting 
—not in the actual shooting itself, but 
in getting to the best places to hunt, 
and each year many a hunting trip 
comes to an unhappy end because of 
boating accidents. 

Surveys of boating accidents made 
by experts in the field show that al- 
most every accident could have been 
prevented and that most of them are 
caused by carelessness. 

Strange as it seems, most accidents 
were caused by people falling out of 
boats or by boats capsizing. The first 
rule then, of small boat safety is keep 
low in the boat. Do not stand up, 
especially when the boat is in deep 
water. When moving from one part 
of the boat to the other, keep as low 





SUSQUEHANNA SNEAKBOAT as shown in operation here is widely used in Pennsylvania 
duck hunting. It takes practice to use one and only skilled boatmen and hunters should 
attempt it. Tipping the boat on its side is proper procedure for getting ducks, but is 
dangerous for people who aren’t familiar with water safety. 





as possible and hold on to both gun. 
wales so that you do not tip the boat. 

Many small boats are capsized or 
swamped because they are over- 
loaded or over-powered for their size. 
Many boats have a small plate fast- 


ened to the transom that tells the safe | 


load to carry and the maximum horse 
power for the motor. Careful sports. 
men stay well within these limits. 

Too many casualties result from 
small boat accidents because when a 
boat capsizes or swamps, the occu- 
pants try to swim to shore and either 
under-estimate the distance or over: 
estimate their swimming ability when 
loaded down with heavy clothes and 
pockets full of gear. 

Virtually every boat manufactured 
today, whether of wood, metal or f- 
berglass will float when filled with 
water. They will still support their 
original occupants. Boat safety ex- 
perts recommend sticking with the 
boat until help arrives or until you 
can paddle the swamped boat to 
shore or shallow water. The _ best 
stunt is to climb in the swamped boat 
and be flat in the water in the boat, 





and to paddle slowly to shore, or let 
the wind carry you to shore. But stick 
with the boat. It will float. 
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Another important safety rule—and 
one that is required of all power 
boats—is to carry a life preserver for 
each passenger. But life preservers, 
whether seat cushions or the vest 
type, are of little value unless you 
know how to use them. So practice 
on dry land and have them readily 
available in the boat. 


Most of us do not think of anchors 
and anchor line as a safety device. 
But they are, and should be included 
in the equipment of every boat. In 
case the motor conks out, the anchor 
will hold you in position until you 
get it fixed or help arrives. Fall winds 
can carry you for miles on a large 
body of water with sometimes rather 
unhappy results. But the anchor line 
is as important as the anchor. It 
should be strong line, and long 
enough to equal three times the 
depth of the water. Anchor lines that 
are too short will not enable the an- 
chor to hold on the bottom, and the 
anchor will drag and perhaps reach a 
point where it will not even reach 
bottom. So know the depth of the 
water and take along plenty of line 
and a good anchor. 


The last two rules, if followed, can 
save many a soaking. Be constantly 
alert for approaching storms, particu- 
larly strong winds. Get to shore be- 
fore they hit, and stay there till they 
vlow over. If you do get caught out, 
head into the waves, either head on 
or at a slight angle. The bow of the 
boat is usually the deepest and will 
ride over average waves. The tran- 
som, cut out to take the motor, is the 
vulnerable end in high waves. The 
waves may splash into the boat and 
swamp it, or so soak the motor that 
it conks out. 


These few small boat safety rules if 
followed can prevent many an un- 
happy ending to an otherwise suc- 
cessful trip—and they are all basically 
only a matter of common sense afloat. 


Personal First Aid 
For many sportsmen, the only real 


rugged exercise they get from one 
year to the next is hunting. More and 
more of us lead rather easy lives. 
Even fishing does not provide the 
exercise you get climbing a mountain 
to a deer stand or slashing through a 
marsh to a duck blind. 

Each year a few sportsmen are 
“stopped” before they even get 
started. The first few yards of heavy 
going in a marsh, or the first hundred 
yards on an uphill trail is too much 
for them. 

Doctors recommend that every 
sportsman have a thorough examina- 
tion before he tries out his heart on 
mountain trail or duck marsh. This 
precaution is a wise one for any out- 
door man, and can save lives. 

Rare is the sportsmen who has 
never experienced some sort of out- 
door accident, usually not serious, 
but uncomfortable enough to spoil 
an otherwise successful trip. Most of 
the time these minor injuries can be 
treated easily with no interruptions 
of hunting. Other injuries can be 
treated quickly and prevent more 
serious difficulties later on. 
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The usual injuries encountered by 
sportsmen run from _ sprained or 
twisted ankles to minor wounds, 
burns or blisters. All of these should 
be treated immediately to avoid com- 
plications such as infections later on. 

The Red Cross First Aid Manual 
or the Boy Scout Handbook tells how 
to care for minor injuries, as well as 
major ones, and either book should 
be part of the equipment of every 
hunting camp or car first aid kit. 

A pocket first aid kit is a handy 
piece of equipment, and can be as- 
sembled at home using any kind of 
a smal] plastic or metal box of a size 
that is convenient to carry in your 
hunting jacket pocket. These kits 
should contain sterile pads and gauze, 
adhesive tape, band aids, some kind of 
antiseptic, a small pair of scissors to 
cut gauze or tape, a needle to remove 
slivers, and some kind of good burn 
ointment. All of these items come in 
small sizes and can be assembled in 
a box that is no more than the size 
of a package of cigarettes. 


Compass and Map Reading 
With the ever increasing number 
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of sportsmen, it becomes more and§ 


more necessary to seek out the wilder 
parts of the state for successful hunt. 


ing—particularly big game. In some} 


places this may mean hiking in for j§ 


several miles off the highway, and it 
also means that if you want to find 
your car again with a minimum of 


walking, that you should be able tof 


use a compass and read a map. These 
are easy skills to learn but should be 


practiced well ahead of time so they f 


become second nature rather than 


something you have to think abou) 
and figure out some dark afternoon fj 
in November about 4:00 when you |* 
have four miles to cover before dark. |” 


The Boy Scout Handbook and the 
Boy Scout Field Book both give ex. 
plicit directions for using a compass 
and reading a map. 


Many times, though, it is difficult | 
to get a map to take with you in the | 


field. But it is possible to look at one. 


The best thing then, is to make a | 


drawing of the area where you expect 
to hunt, and to carry this drawing 
with you. But most old timers will 
make a sketch map filling in only 
significant features, features such as 


GUN, KNIFE AND COMPASS are three essential items of equipment on almost every 


hunting trip. 


Photo by Don Shiner. 
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ridges, roads, trails, rivers, streams, 
rocky out crops or such topographic 
features that they can use to orient 
themselves and get them started in 
the right direction back to camp or 
their car. This sketch map always has 
on it a scale so you know the dis- 
tance from one point to another, and 
also an arrow showing which side of 
the map is north. 

One trick that many experienced 
woodsmen use is this. Suppose you 
are riding along a back road when 
you see some likely looking turkey or 
grouse cover up on the ridge. You 
park your car and take off cross-coun- 
try and hunt for an hour or more. 
You wander around through the 
cover, then decide to call it quits. 
You head back for the car and reach 
the road. But it’s a winding road and 
you can’t see the car. Which way 
is it? 

Old timers do this, and it works: 
When they start out, they take a com- 
pass reading on the area they expect 
to hunt. Then they hike directly to 
the cover and find a big tree, rocky 
out crop, spring, old fence, down tree 
or something else they can recognize 
again when they see it. They then 
take bearings from that point and 
hunt for an hour or more, returning 
to that point when they are finished. 
Then they add 190° to their original 
compass reading. They go back to the 
road carefully following their com- 
pass, and when they get there they 
know their car is to the right. They 
deliberately overshot the car and they 
know which side they overshot. Thus 
they can be sure which way to turn 
on the road, without having to 
wonder. 


f 


Lost Kit 


Many hunters who prefer wilder 
areas for their sport carry a “lost kit” 
in their pocket, Like a first aid kit 
this is a small waterproof plastic or 
metal box, pocket sized, and loaded 
with those things that might come in 
handy if they do get lost and have to 
Stay overnight in the woods, or if 
they turn their ankle and can not 
hobble out before darkness comes on. 

Basic contents for such a pocket kit 
are: Waterproofed matches (matches 
dunked in melted paraffin, then let 
stand till wax hardens); fire starters 
(obtainable commercially or make 
your own by soaking 1” square piece 
of celotex or 1” diameter rolls of 
tightly rolled newspaper in melted 
parafhn); 2 or 3 foot square piece of 
folded aluminum foil (for cooking or 
reflecting light to call for help); small 
extra compass; map; concentrated 
chocolate cubes, instant tea and/or 
boullion cubes; paper and pencil; coil 
and fish line, hooks and flies; any- 
thing else you think you may need. 

One old timer of our acquaintance 
always carries a pack of cards. He 
says that if he gets lost, all he will do 
is start playing solitaire and in two 
minutes there will be someone look- 
ing over his shoulder to tell him to 
play the red three on the black four. 

But lost kits have saved lives and 
even more discomfort in the woods at 
night, and are easy to assemble. 

Usually, it is the beginner in hunt- 
ing who takes chances. The old tim- 
ers and experienced outdoor men 
play it safe. It’s good rule for all of 
us to follow, for outdoor fun in the 
future. 

































. 
HE valley is shrouded in fog. No 
breeze stirs and the smoke from 

the wood fire traces a thin vertical 
column through the morning haze. 
Small birds chirp and chatter in the 
adjoining thicket and as the rays of 
the sun gild the mountain ridge a 
new day begins. The rattle of pans 
and the smell of bacon frying in the 
skillet arouses the sleepers. Blankets 
are tossed aside and the camp comes 
alive. 

A quick wash in the near-by stream 
where the surface of- the pool is 
broken by a rising trout. I squat on 
my heels and remember the morning 
in July I fished this same pool. Wild 
brook trout, a fly dropped gently on 
the water, a swirl, and then the feel 
of a hooked fish. The smell of fresh 
coffee brings me back to the present 
and I hurry to the breakfast table. 
This is no cup of coffee, piece of toast 
and run to catch the 8:10 for work, 





Autumn Deer 


By Tom Forbes 


eS. 


in the woods, orange juice, a steam. | ” 
ing bowl of oatmeal, buckwheat cakes | ~ 


and syrup, bacon, and coffee. Many 
hands made quick work of the camp 
chores while last minute plans are 
made for the day’s hunt. Tackle is 
assembled: “Where is my file I loaned 
you last night?” or “I can’t find my 
shooting glove.’’ Watches are ex 
amined again and fifteen minutes 
allowed to get to the _ shooting | 
ground. “Good luck.” “Remember if 
he isn’t a four point you said you 
would pass him up the first day.” 
Similar scenes will be enacted by 
thousands of bowhunters when they 
open the archers any deer season on 
Saturday October 4, 1958 at 6:00 a.m. 
EST. for the three weeks season 
which will end Friday October 24, at 
5:30 p.m. EST. By law, any deer, 
regardless of size or sex may be taken. 
Each resident of Pennsylvania will re- 
quire a 1958 Pennsylvania Resident 
Hunting and Trapping License; Fee 





$3.15 and in addition a 1958 Archery 
License. The archery license is issued 
only by County Treasurers at a fee 
of $2.15 or the Department of 
Revenue, Harrisburg at a fee of $2.00. 
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This license must be attached to the 
hunter’s license’ certificate and 
countersigned in ink diagonally across 
its face by the hunter before hunting 
in the archers deer season. 

An exception to the licensing law 
is: Farm occupants may hunt for deer 
during the archery season without a 
license on lands resided upon, or 
those immediately adjacent with the 
written consent of the owner or 
lessee. 

Even though there are three sepa- 
rate seasons for taking deer in Penn- 
sylvania, a hunter may not kill more 
than one deer during the three com- 
bined 1958 seasons, whether hunting 
individually or with a camp or hunt- 
ing party. During the regular deer 
season from December Ist to Decem- 


| ber 13th the archer requires only the 
|) Resident License to hunt male deer. 
| During the three day antlerless deer 


_ season on December 15, 16, and 17 
_ the archer requires in addition to his 


' resident hunting license, an Antler- 
_ less Deer License which is issued only 
' by County Treasurers at a fee of 
| $1.15, and valid only in the County 


for which issued. 

During the 1957 Pennsylvania 
archery season, 1,358 deer were taken 
by 55,554 bowhunters. About one in 


every 41 bowhunters (2.42%) were 
successful. This success ratio is low 
compared to states which have a 
longer season (Michigan averages 
about 6%) but it must be remem- 
bered that hunting conditions in 
other states are different than they 
are here. 

To generalize on any subject is to 
incur criticism betause there will 
always be exceptions which may be 
cited. However a bowhunter’s chance 
of success is measureably increased if 
he is thoroughly familiar with the 
territory in which he intends to hunt 
and he has attained proficiency in 


.the use of his weapon. Deer are shot 


at an average distance of approxi- 
mately thirty yards and the bowman 
who can consistently place his arrow 
in the five ring at thirty yards stands 
a good chance to make a vital hit on 
his quarry. 

From personal observation and 
reports throughout the main deer 
range, the mast crop, beach and 
acorn, is abundant this year. Last year 
the beach nut crop was a failure and 
acorns were spotty. Apple trees in 
old orchards are again carrying an 
abundant crop. Due to the lack of 
mast in 1957, deer tended to concen- 
trate in large numbers in the vicinity 
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of abandoned orchards. This year 
with a good mast crop available 
throughout the range there should be 
less concentration as the food supply 
is ample in all sections of the deer’s 
home territory. 

Deer like humans are creatures of 
habit. The home range, contrary to 
the popular conception, may be as 
little as one-half square mile and a 
deer may spend its entire life in an 
area three square miles or less. On its 
home range a deer is familiar with 
every feature of the terrain. It knows 
every trail, stream, covert, thicket, 
and hollow; providing it is unmo- 
lested and food supplies are adequate 
the deer will follow the same routine 
day after day. Deer are commonly 
thought to feed only in late evening, 
night, and early morning hours; and 
to remain bedded down throughout 
the day. In areas undisturbed by man 
deer feed quite regularly throughout 
the day. During the archery deer 
season the bowhunter is frequently 
the only human in many square miles 





of good deer territory. In the North. f 


ern Tier Counties and especially in 
the National Forest, the back areas, 
those not easily reached by roads are 
very seldom ever hunted even in the 
gun season. In these remote areas deer 
seldom if ever see a human. The bow. 
hunter who will make the effort to 
hike into these seldom visited 
portions of the deer range will stand 
an excellent chance of getting a shot 
at a deer. 


Bowman who are familiar with F 
their hunting territory and know the [7 


trails used by the deer may be able 


to move slowly and silently through 
the area and spot deer in concealment 
before they are aware of the hunters 
presence. For self preservation a deer 
depends on scent, hearing, and sight 
in the order named. If a deer is 
alerted by a strange noise or sights a 
strange object it will move closer to 
attempt to make an_ identification. 


Every sense is alerted and the animal }) 
will move to a down wind position |— - 
if at all possible. The first faint scent |~ 
of man, no matter how well you may | 


be concealed, will start the deer into | 


flight. Reputable hunters will tell you 
that a deer walking through cover to: 
ward your hideout will stop if you 
whistle and offer you the opportunity 
for a standing shot. This is only true 
in case the deer has not been dis- 
turbed. Jf the deer is being driven or 
is stealing away from another hunter, 
your whistle will start it into instant 
flight. I proved that the latter is true 
when a companion jumped three does 
during the 1951 archery season. The 


deer came: into the small hollow in | 


which I was standing on the run, 
slowed down, studied their back trail 
and then began to graze. They were 
about forty yards distant from my 
place of concealment. A friend had 
asked me to try out a deer call and 
I blew one bleat. The deer leaped 
into full flight and disappeared over 
the rim of the hollow. On another 


occasion I had a suspicious doe with 7 
a fawn approach within twenty-five © 
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yards. The doe gazed intently in my 
direction for a matter of minutes, 
stamped her front hoof, her ears 
erect. Disturbed, but not certain of 
any danger she finally moved slowly 
away with her fawn. 

By choice a deer beds down on 
high ground during the day. Air cur- 
rents are always present. In the early 
morning the sun’s rays warm the tops 
of the ridges while the valleys and 
lower slopes are still shrouded in 
early morning mist. As the upper air 
is warmed it rises and the cooler air 
from the valleys moves up to take its 
place. The reverse is true in the eve- 
ning hours. The ridges and high spots 
cool quicker than the ground in the 


\ valleys and the cool air at the top, 
| being heavier than warm air flows 
| down the slopes and forces the warm 


ha ees 


BREN Sten S at 


air to rise in the valley. The informed 


_bowhunter who is seeking to stalk a 


deer takes advantage of this natural 
phenomenon and hunts down the 
ravines from the top during the 
morning hours and in the late after- 
noon reverses his direction and hunts 
up the hollows. In this manner he is 


_ down wind from his quarry at all 


' times on a still day and stands a 
_ better chance to steal up on a deer. 
Scent is quickly dissipated on days 
' when the wind is strong enough to 


sway the leaves and branches on the 


_ trees. It likewise serves to deaden un- 


avoidable small sounds the stalker 
makes when moving slowly through 
good hunting territory. Under such 
conditions a deer is less likely to spot 
the necessary movement of the 
hunter. Windy days are a good op- 
portunity to make your attempt to 
stalk a deer. Likewise a rainy day has 
its advantages along with its discom- 
forts. You can walk silently on the 


_damp and wet leaves on the forest 











floor and scent is drowned out by 
the rain. This latter statement is 
easily verified when you recall the 
difficulty a good bird dog has in find- 


~ ing birds on a rainy day. Many times 


Mime 
= #900 be 


Fam 


he flushes the bird before he is able 
to pick up any scent. 


Hunt carefully. Never release an 
arrow if you do not know exactly 
where your hunting companion is 
located. If you are in a blind and a 
strange bowman approaches, warn 
him of your presence when he comes 
within bow range. Provide yourself 
with a quiver that makes provision 
to completely cover your broadheads 
so that you cannot inflict self injury 
in case you should stumble or fall. 
Don’t carry a broadhead nocked in 
the bow ready to shoot. It makes a 
cumbersome package and too many 
bowhunters have inflicted injuries on 
themselves or their companions while 
carrying the arrow nocked in the 
bow. 

Good sportsmanship makes it man- 
datory that each and every one of us 
abides with the game laws and regu- 
lations. The sport of bowhunting de- 
mands of us that we build good pub- 
lic relations. Intentional violations 
are few in numbers. They can be 
eliminated altogether. Protect your 
sport by reporting any violation that 
you observe. The violator can do your 
sport serious injury. He can be the 
cause of burdensome regulations 
which would apply to all of us. 





TEACH THAT BOY TO SHOOT—SAFELY 


Boys are known to have a seemingly inexhaustible store of energy and} 
plenty of curiosity, and American lads have a natural desire to own and} 
shoot a gun. There’s nothing wrong with this except that it can add up lf 
trouble during vacation time. ; 

in most cases parents have found the surest gun safety measures to be | 
1. Keep all firearms in the home unloaded. 2. Lock up all ammunition. 3.9 
Teach sons safe firearms handling, at home, on the range and in the hunt § 
ing field. : 

Many a father has learned that by taking his son to a rifle range for prac § 
tice and occasionally taking him crow or woodchuck hunting he has satisfied 7 
the boy’s desire for summertime shooting. Following this procedure dad can | 
rule (and Junior will usually comply),-“Leave guns alone—at home or in the |) 
company of other boys—except when you and I are together or you accom fj 
pany an adult with whom I have said it is alright to shoot.” ‘ 

Many a busy dad has suddenly come face to face with the fact his “little 
boy” is little no longer; he is about to enter college or military service. Too >> 
late then to lament, “I wish I had spent more time with my son.” In this 
connection Henry P. Davis, Public Relations Director for the Remington 
Arms Company, makes an excellent suggestion in the following: : 

“A father-and-son camping trip opens new vistas in personal relationships F 
for both,” says Davis. “It places them on a ‘buddy basis’ which develops 27% 
spirit of camaraderie that is bound to bring them closer together. The length f) 
of the trip makes no difference. It may be a week’s fishing jaunt in the wilder [7 
ness or only a single night under the stars along some neighborhood pond 0! |) 
in some nearby woods. But somewhere and somehow something will happen [7 
that will bring the pair closer together. It never fails. It may be a ‘man-to § 
man’ talk about things that were not common to everyday conversation, or it | 
may be some display of ingenuity that will add to the stature of the father | 
or increase the father’s interest in his son. Regardless of its nature, the pail | 
will return home with a new-found respect for each other and the bond o 
affection between them more solidly forged.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 


JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


Division of Research 
GLENN L. BOWERS 


Cc. C. FREEBURN 
THOS. F. BELL 


JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
—= Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MlItchel 3-1831. 
adeueae Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
ee, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 

EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Wililamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM: Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 
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You won't discover a paragraph in this NEW trapping booklet on 
how to lure a pachyaderm, but you will find the answers to all 
trapping and predator problems you're likely to meet in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Whether you trap or not, here's a goldmine of information you're not apt to find elsewhere. 


Why not send a dollar for four and supply your friends? Simoly 
mail the names and addresses with the money (check or mor ey 
order, please) to: 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





